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APRIL- 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


I. It. 
O, gladdening is the vernal time, Now, ’neath the sun’s inspiring rays, 
‘When buds expand and gay birds sing, The grasses spread in emerald sheen; 
Sounding the soft preluding chime _ . The streams, unlocked, resume their ways 
Of airs that April’s minstrels fling, Through valleys of enchanting green, 
And Nature speaks in words sublime And all the mild, auspicious days 1 
From the melodious lips of Spring. Pour benedictions on the scene. : 
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III. 
The cowslips spangie all tlie mead, 
In affluence of green and gold; 
The sweet anemones, snow-freed, 
Swing joyous censers manifold, 
And violets the simmons heed 
That calls them from their.secret hold. 


Iv. 
The farmer, with hig heart aglow, 
Turns the rich sward with hope and seuss; 
He sees, in faith, the herbage grow 
In beauty from the teeming dust; 
He heeds the promise of the bow 
Set in the cloud by One all-just; 


Feeling that, though man sow the grain, 
The increase is alone from Him 
Who sends the sunshine and the rain, 
To work in earth’s recesses dim; 
Crowning with bounteous wealth the plain, 
And glorifying leaf and limb. 
Vi. 
The blood asserts a kindlier sway, 
And quicker pours through swollen véins, 
Its torpid dullness giving way, 


Penitentiary at Richmond. 


As ice before the vernal rains; 
The genial attributes have play, 
And healthful happiness obtains. 


Vit. 
We welcome, with a gladsome heart, 
The dawn of April’ 8 natal day; 
For though, with a coquettish art, 
She trifles with our hope alway, 
' ‘We see with her the germs upstart 
That culminate in flowers of ey, 


And as we feel the genial air 
Our brow with grateful touch invest, 
The spring-time effluence we share 
And breathe one hope above the rest, 
That time and worldliness may spare 
The hope of summer in the breast. 


{*The writer and artist may be accused of 
ascribing the attributes of May to April with 
some show of probability, but the reader must 
remember that the Magazine circulates ’neath 
milder skies than those of New England; and 
though anemones and ice-locked streams are 
“perhaps out of place in the scene, still the pro- 
vince of the rhymer, to create and fix as he 

8, must be respected.} 


PENITENTIARY AT RICHMOND. 


On page 259, the reader will ‘find a view of 
the Penitentiary of the State of Virginia. 
This building is situated about half a mile to 
the southwest of the city, but, we believe, 
within the corporated limits, on a high hill 
overlooking a large part of the place, and just 
everhanging the river. The building has a 
front of three hundred feet, and a depth of 
ene hundred and eighty feet. It is surround- 
ed by a high wall, at the base of which senti- 
nels are alwayson duty. This guard duty was 
performed, previous to ‘the war, by troops en- 
listed in the service of the State. : 

The principal entrance is in eentral 
building, which is surmounted by a bell- 
_ tower and clock. The residences of the offi- 

ciats of: the prison are ‘in this part, as are also 
the offices. 

The portion vccupied by ‘the cells is just 
back of this, and is semi-circular in form, as 
shown in the engraving. Each convict has 
-acell of his own, solitude and silerice being 
‘the system upon which the establishment is 
conducted. Back of this section, and be- 
tween it and the walls, are the sheps, where 
the convicts are required to work at various 
wades. The manufacturers have a high rep- 


utation in the State, and make the institution 
almost self-supporting. The shoes are par- 
ticularly noted for their excellence ; but some 
years ago, the convicts had a habit of mali- 
ciously cutting. the “uppers,” where they 
joined the soles, and thus rendering the shoe 
worthless, after a few days’ use. . 

' The Penitentiary is a massive building, and 
quite handsome, viewed from a distance, but 
to its inmates we suppose the sight is not at- 
tractive. It is as strong as a fortress, and 
could doubtless stand a long stege, if attacked. 
It was partially destroyed by fire, during the 
late war, but has since been rebuilt, and is 
new as full of prisoners as it was before the 
rebellion. During. the latter .struggle, many’ 
persons, instead of being incareerated in the 
Penitentiary for various crimes, were pardon- 
ed, or let off with light fines, on condition that 
they entered the Southern.army. In this the 
Confederates followed ‘our example, or we fol- 
lowed theirs, we'don’t know which; but it is 
certain thatsome of our prisoners volunteered, 
rather than take long sentences in the House 
of Corféction, afd we know of instances 
where those who had such a choice fought 
quite bravely. 
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MUSCAT. 


The town of Muscat, represented in the 
engraving on this page, is the capital and 
chief city of the domains of the Sultan of 
Muscat. It is a seaport of great commercial 
importance, and-is situated on the Indian 
Ocean, near the eastern angle of Arabia. The 
Cove of Muscat, as the harbor is called, is an 
inlet of the sea, about three-quarters of a mile 
long, with half that width, opening north- 
west, and consequently completely sheltered 
from the prevailing winds, or monsoons. Im- 
mediately west of this inlet, is a more capa- 


cious bay, facing northeast, and therefore 
exposed to the winter monsoon, but capable 
of affording shelter to shipping, under cir- 
cumstances of weather which render it diffi- 
cult to enter the Cove of Muscat. This is the 
Bay of Muscat. 


The town of Muscat stands at the south 
side of the cove, in a hollow, under cliffs four 
or five hundred feet high, and debarred even 
from the view of the sea, by the surrounding 
high rocks. Its appearance by no means cor- 
responds with the wealth and importance of 
the place. A few good houses, in the Persian 
style, occupy the ‘harrow space at the water 
side; but large and stately buildings are few, 
and the sultan’s palace (a plain edifice), the 
governor’s house, and a few minarets, alone 
rise above the humble mass of flat-roofed huts 
or houses. The streets 
are extremely narrow, 
so that a few palm- 


tween the houses above, 
completely screen them 
from the sun. The sit- 
uation of Muscat, at 
the foot of high cliffs, 
and nearly surrounded 
by bare rocks, renders 
it one of the hottest 
places in “the world. 
The thermometer, in 
the shade, rarely de- 
scends below ninety de- 
grees; the Jand breeze, 
at night, is hot and suffocating. ToEuropeans, 
the climate is insupportable. But, on the 
other hand, the excellence of the port, and its 
convenient position near the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, will always make it important 
as a station for shipping. 


UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL, NEW ORLEANS. 


We present a glimpse, on page 261, of the 
“ Father of Waters,” as it has been ‘so many 
times called, and a scene upon its banks, very 
pleasant to contemplate. We saw the old 
river before the war, but confess that, had we 
been in De Seto’s place, we should not have 
felt his enthusiasm in remaining upon it till 
death took us off A swift-rolling, turbid 
stream, forever tending one way, presents no 
great attraction to one brought up in the 
vicinity of blue water, where the tide ebbs 
and flows; and we were very willing, while 
admitting its majesty, and the conventional 
attributes imputed to it, to leave it for hum- 
bler streams, remote from it. It, however, 


presents scenes of abounding, interest, in the 
plantations upon its banks, its. many islands, 
its curves, its expansions, its water-craft and 
its sand-bars, the latterof which were made es- 
pecially interesting to us, as, while a passenger 
on the steamer Fashion, the loss of which we 
saw chronicled the other day, we. ran on one 
in the night, and came near anticipating the 
accident that has just.transpired. We all re- 
member the celebrated panorama of the 
Mississippi, by Banvard, that was so popular, 
awaking a deep interest in what then was the 
very ultima thule of Westernism, though the 
far West is now made almost East, by the 
stride of Western growth. The scenes about 
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and bounded on the river, have changed; a creased, others have diminished; ruined plan- 
four-years’ war has wrought desolation, where _ tations have taken the place of cultivated ; but 
before was prosperity; some towns have in- the river is the same—calm, grand, majestic, 
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peaceful—bearing along its course the wealth 
of men and districts, impartially dealing with 
all alike, sinking in its depths all trace of past 
strife, and forgetting, in present tranquillity, 
the din of fearful strife of late so violent upon 


its banks—an example that we wish all would 
follow. 

Among the unchanged scenes, is the sub- 
ject of our engraving, the United States Ma- 
rine Hospital, opposite New Orleans. It is in 
the town of MacDonough, and presents a 
sightly appearance from the river. Its ‘style 
of architecture is pleasing, its square towers 
and lofty cupola presenting a palatial aspect, 
that reminds one of old-world baronial struc- 
tures, that are objects of pride and admira- 
tion. The erection of hospitals has, of late 
years, received very marked attention from 
the United States government, and very mag- 
nificent and very convenient buildings have 
been reared, if we may except our own}sah. 
Chelsea, where red tape supervened to mar 
what was a magnificent intention, and what 
might have been a grand success. Wherever 
these hospitals have arisen, they have given 
beauty to the landscape, and afforded comfort 
to the many unfortunate sailors thrown into 
them by sickness, and this by the Mississippi 
is one of the best of them. It was built at 
an expense of about $130,000, at a time when 
a dollar meant one hundred cents, and will 
accommodate two hundred and sixty-nine pa- 
tients. It measures one hundred feet front, 
by seventy-eight deep, with two wings of fifty 
feet each, extending back from the rear, leav- 
ing an airy and spacious court-yard. The 
main structure is fifty feet high, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet to the summit of the 
flag-staff on the top of the cupola, from which 
the stars and stripes again float, displaced 
during the rebellion by the flag of the Con- 
federates, the building being used for their 
purposes. The Hospital stands in the midst 
of a square measuring three hundred and fifty 
feet each way, which is enclosed. From the 
building, in every direction, the eye rests upon 
scenes of beauty and activity on the river and 
on the shore. Here the shipping of all com- 
mercial nations comes for traffic. New Or- 
leans lies opposite, its levees crowded with 
steamboats, the river thronged with vessels, 
waiting patiently their turn, ér being towed 
to their moorings or back to sea, while borne 
to the sick sailéfs ears are the sounds of the 
‘life he loves so well, and which he is hoping 
goon to enjoy again, the thought of which 
makes the sluggish blood flow quicker through 


his veins, and hastens health by the excite. 
ment of anticipation. From the cupola, he 
may look over the land, an interior glowing in 
the light of an almost tropical sun, the vege- 
tation glad with luxurious growth, and thank 
God for a country so replete with good. We 
question, however, if he thinks anything 
about it, for Jack is not sd observing as he 
might be, considering his, advantages. He 
nine times in ten goes through the world with 
every chance to see, but yet sees nOthing 
But this is not peculiar to the sailor; it is one 
of the most singular and most annoying facts 
in general life, that those with the greatest 
and most desirable advantages for observa- 
tion are the least ready to avail themselves of 
them. They go through the world with their 
eyes wide open, and, seeing, literally see not. 
This is annoying, because the class that have 
the opportunity and means, fail of a great 


_ duty, which the one. possessing neither, feels 


he would not have neglected or omitted. 

The construction of steamboats on the 
Mississippi is matter for wonder to an Eastern 
man. They are monstrous fabrics, built for 
on the water, not in it, made t@ carry cotton 
and passengers, therefore shallow, with all of 
them on deck, They are entered by the for- 
ward. part, as may be seen by our engraving, 
the steps being defined there, and their boilers 
are directly beneath the stairs leading to the 
cabins. There are no wharves on the Missis- 
sippi, but occasional wharf boats at freight 
landings; but the shallowness of the boats, 
and the abruptness of the river banks, enable 
the steamers to touch anywheré along the 
river for wood or passengers. Their blazing 
pitch lights make a wild show in the night, as 
they make a landing, and their deep, sonorous 
bells are startling to strangers. We knew one 
at Memphis, who set his watch, a very honest 
time-keeper, three times in one night, by a 
steamboat-bell, that he thought to be some 
clock in the, vicinity, it haying been evening 
when he arrived there! 

We look hopefully towards the region of 
the Southern Mississippi, maugre the doubtful 
tales told of its fearful disloyalty, and have 
faith that the time is coming when it shall 
blossom like the rose under new auspices, 
with a prosperity never before known to it, 
pouring Into the lap of the world treasures 
with no equal in the annals of its former pro- 
duction, and enjoy a peace of enduring tenure, 
in harmony with the West and East, all striv- 
ing for the good of a common country, and 
the upholding of a common constitution. 
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Of all the casualties that attend upon and_ it, where a good ship lies stranded, within a 
affect life, there is no one so melancholy, and __cable’s length, perhaps, from the shore,.grind- 
so terrible in its details and its results, as ing ker life away upon the rocks, her crew 


shipwreck, The peril of those who “godown looking despairingly towards the land they’ 
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to the sea in ships” is matter of universal cannot reach, hearing, amid the thunders of 
comment, and none who hear the wind and the surf, the cries of+ sympathizing friends, ‘ 
the tempest howling without, but breathe but whose aid is denied them. Tales of ship- 

a prayer for the sailor at such atime. There wreck and marine disaster have ever found 

are such circumstances of hopelessness about eager readers, and the recital of some poor 
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fellow, escaped as by a miracle from destruc- 
tion, will drive the blood from the cheek, and 
thrill the nerves of entire communities. But 
humanity has stimulated science to efforts in 
the direction of saving life endangered by 
shipwreck, and the life-boat is the result, that 
is made a matter of necessity and pride on 
many a dangerous coast. Humane societies 


_ organize for its procurement and support, and 


a success has attended its introduction, that 
has proved its wisdom and benefit as a benev- 
olent project. In England and Ireland, how- 
ever, is the life-boat most employed, and we 
read of organizations and movements for se- 
curing them in many localities that speak 
loudly to us. But few are gaved, unfortunate- 
ly, yet the few are saved, and many hearts 
and homes are made happy thereat. 

Our picture, on page 263, presents a busy 
and thrilling stene of shipwreck, on our own 
coast, but one degree removed from our own 


Satitude. It represents the loss of a fine ship 


on Sable Island, southeast of Nova Scotia, in 
lat. 43° 49/ N., long. 59° 47’ W. She was a 


passenger ship, of 715 tons, bound for New 
York, with German emigrants, of whom she 
had 148 on board, with a crew of twenty-one 
men, and a very valuable cargo. By the use 
of the ‘life-boat, managed by daring and de- 
termined men, the whole were saved, though 
the vessel and cargo were entirely lost. This 
was remarkable, as the season was January, 
one of the most violent months of the year, 
and the wind blowing directly upon the land. 
We see the great peril of the wretched pas- 
sengers, in our engraving. Two of the masts 
aregone by the board, the other threatening 
to fall upon them, as ‘they are huddled upon 
the “hinder part of the ship,” as a landsman 
would say. We can fancy their feelings, as 
they look upon the shore before them, despair- 
ing of being permitted to reach it; while 
there, amid the waves, is the little boat, pulled 
by willing and sturdy arms, that is to rescue 
them from their fearful situation. 

The scene is‘a very animated one, and must 
prove interesting to those with whom casualties 
of the sea are known only through reading. 


One of the most interesting countries in 
the world, and certainly the most remarkable 


. on this continent, because the oldest, and 


more marked by vicissitudes than any other, 
is Mexico. Neighbor to the United States, 
and within easy access by water, it is less 
known and less undefstoed by our people 
than any othér land. ‘It is best known to the 
present generation as a field of political revo- 
hation, for years past, and latterly by its com- 


A GLIMPSE AT MEXICO. 


THE GREAT SQUARE AND MEXICAN CATHEDRAL. 


plete subversion to the purposes of an imperial ' 


adventurer, Maximilian I., who, installed and 
upheld by France, and ruling the people 
against their will, has not had so comfortable 
a reign, probably, as to induce other adven- 
turers to try the same experiment. Maxi- 
milian’s field of usefulness appears to be else- 
where; his French allies have manifested 
their intention of withdrawing from his sup- 
port, and he will probably take an early 
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/” interior is very gorgeous. 


departure from his empire, which was inau- 
gurated with so great a flourish of trumpets 
but a year or two since. 

Mexico formerly extended through twenty- 
six degrees of latitude, and thirty-seven of 
longitude, but recent events have curtailed it 
of at least one half of its original dimensions ; 
which events were the sunderment of Texas, 
and the war with the United States, which re- 
sulted in the cession of a territory of 

the grandest importance to us, as ‘a 
connecting link betwixt California 
and the United States. 

The climate of Mexico is temper- 
ate, although three-fifths of the coun- 
try are in the tropics, the ‘mean tem- 
perature of the Mexican coasts, be- 
tween ‘the. fifteenth and twentieth 
parallel, being but 76 degrees. The eli- 
mate is greatly varied, and a great 
unhealthiness prevails in many parts 
—on the Gulf coast and the Pacific 
coast especially. In the interior, at 
an altitude of 3500 or 4000 feet, the 
air is healthful and salubrious. No 
country can boast of such a capacity 
for cultivation, that is so little im- 
proved. In the moist lands, vegeta- 
tion grows with great luxuriance. 

The land teems with all the valuable 
woods known to commerce or art, but 
its indolent people. are not disposed - 


to take advantage of it. Tobacco is raised 

in immense quantities, the value of which 
the people well know, the ladies, with the 
men, joining in the custom of consuming it. 
The architecture of Mexico has always 
been celebrated. Cortez found — there 
abundant evidence that a high civilization 
had been attained by the Aztecs, and 

=, though a new order has been instituted, it _ 
= still retains much of its old-time beauty. 
* The city of Mexico is one of the finest 
= cities in the world, remarkable for the ele- 
* gance of its buildings, and the richness of 


FES their appointments. The Cathedral in the 


= Great Square [see engraving] is an in- 
¥ stance. It is a magnificent structure. The . 
* walls are of unhewn basalt, the front cov- 
+ ered with the most elaborate carving. The 
The. choir is 
formed of rare carved wo@@s, and elabo- 
rately covered with gilded images. The 
high altar, on an elevated platform, ex- 
hibits a profusion of candle-sticks, crosses, 
and other ornaments, of solid gold or silver, 
and is crowned by an image of the Virgin, 
decked in jewels, estimated at more than half 
a million sterling value, and all the other parts 
of the Cathedral are a perfect wilderness of 
columns, statues,shrines and fonts. 

The Great Square is a point of deep interest 
to Americans. It was here that the people were 
assembled to capitulate to Winfield Scott after 
his march from Vera Cruz, and the pride of 
Mexico was laid at the feet of asternnecessity. 
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There are many other public buildings and 
public works of great interest and of much 
excellence, in the city, showing a mark of re- 
finement and taste very commendable. The 
homes of the better classes are built of stone, 
massive and permanent, though not especially 
elegant, revealing a disposition more to resist 
earthquakes that may come, and which in 
other parts of the country are prevalent, than 
to add to the metropolitan splendor. 

The country of Mexico is of voleanic form- 
ation, and rises to a ridge between the two 
oceans, terminating in summits, some of the 
grandest mountains in the world, of from 
10,000 to. 18,000 feet. The travelled road front 
the city of Mexico to Acapulco rises to 8600 
feet, and the great roads between the capital 
and Vera Cruz cross the mountains at the 
height of 10 feet. The mountains are 
mostly vole , or have been, and the line 
of perpetual snow is stated to be at 15,000 feet. 
The roads of Mexico, from the centre to the 
sea, on either side, are so rough that it will 
probably be impossible, unless Yankee energy 
undertake it, to bring the productiveness of 
Central Mexico extensively to market. The 
grandest possible country for cotton and sugar, 
but shut out from commerce by inaccessibility. 

The harbors of Mexico are not encouraging 
to commerce, and its rivers do not extend back 
into the country far enough to be of much 
avail for transportation. Its produce of va- 
nilla, cochineal, coffee, sugar and tobacco, is 
brought to the seaport by wagon-conveyance, 
which is a slow process. It is no country for 
railroads, though we believe some have been 
commenced. There is much capital invested 
in Mexican manufactures of cotton and silk— 
upwards of twenty millions sterling. 

Our illustration on page 265, portrays the 
easy and indolent manner that character- 
izes the senoritas of Mexico: The class de- 
picted are known as Poblanas, or middle class. 
Education has done little for Mexico. Its 
people are very ignorant, their natural laziness 

«preventing a very close application to study, 
and, hence with the ladies, the gossip of a 
neighborhood to discuss and a cigar, may con- 
stitute all of their intellectual amusement. 
They are not, as a class, beautiful, though many 
of them are exceedingly so. Three distinct 
races compose the population of Mexico—the 
Indians, the Caucasians, and the Africans. 
These, of course, by intermixture, are divided 
into many classes, or castes, but so numerous 
are they that caste has no effect in causing 
distinctions, and all are upon an equality. The 
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great majority of the Mexican people are red, 
four-sevenths being Indians, two-sevenths ot 
mixed origin, and one-seyenth pure white and 
black. It has been said that thirty-five distinct 
languages are spoken by the Indian tribes, 
within the limits of Mexico, the Aztec being 
the most employed. The better classes of 
Mexican people dress according to European 
style, but fashions of a transmitted mode, dat- 
ing far back, are occasionally to be seen, and 
the ladies retain the old attire of the black-silk 
gown, and the mantilla or shawl thrown over 
the head, and hung down the back. They yield 
to the seductions of French millinery, especial- 
ly since the empire, and hoops are actually 
to be seen in the halls of the Montezumas. 
The Ranchero, or Mexican guerrilla, whose 
picture we also give, is a very gallant fellow, in 
his own opinion, and affects in dress and man- 
ner the Italian brigand of the more honest 
and respectable sort. He is a small farmer, 
who owns or hires a ranche of a few acres, on 
which he grows corn for his horses, or grazes 
them upon it, and is always the first to join in 
local revolutions, without much questioning as 
to the side he is on, being of the Dugald Dal- 
gettey sort of politics, and ready to lend his 
aid wherever hard riding and sharp fighting 
are required. He is‘a patriot, however, oppos- 
ed to France and Maximilian, and doubtless 
Juarez found in him an efficient helper. His 
dress consists of leather trousers and jerkin, a 
serape or mantle over his shoulder, a broad- 
brimmed and silver-corded sombrero on his 
head, his heels armed with heavy spurs, hav- 


ing three-inch rowels. Heis an Arab in his 


tastes, and dearly loves his horse. 

We cannot, of course, see what is in reserve 
for us and Mexico, but the next fifty years, a 
half-prophet may guess, will be prolific of events. 
Among these, may not Mexico be hinged 
on to the United States? Making it a part of 
our own territory, would settle all questions 
about future experimental empires, and make 
Mexico a perfect garden of commercial growth. 
It was about Mexico that the thought about 
“foreign intervention” was conceived, and, 
strangely enough, the idea came from England. 
When Mexico became released from Spain, the 
“ powers ” of that day purposed combining for 


aiding Spain, whereupon Canning proposed to 


Rush, our minister, that these foreigners must 
be prevented from getting.a foothold on this 
continent, which proposition we were slow to 
entertain, and it-became first known to the 
country, in the message of President Monroe, 
as the “ Monroe Doctrine.” 
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' Jeddo, represented on page 267, is the chief 
city of Japan, and the residence of the military 
emperor, on the southeast shore of the island 
of Niphon, at the bottom of the bay of Yeddo. 
Its population has been variously estimated 
at from 700,000 to 1,500,000; but the probabil- 
ity is that the first of these numbers is beyond 
the mark. Jeddo is said to be surrounded by 
a ditch, and intersected by numerous canals 
and branches of the river Toniak, which are 
navigable for vessels of moderate burthen. It 
has two large suburbs. Its internal plan 
would appear to be less regular than that of 
most other Japanese cities; but its streets 
and squares are clean, and some of them of 
a prodigious length. Each street is appropri- 
ated to persons of one trade only, lined with 
covered arcades, and closed at night by gates 
at each extremity. The houses are mostly 
two stories in height, but being built almost 
wholly of wood, destructive fires are frequent. 
Jeddo has many temples, Buddhist convents 
and other large public buildings. The city is 
in the form of a crescent, and stands on an 
extensive plain with a magnificent back- 

ground,#? the” mountains and wooded coun- 
try; “ -t seems to possess no striking public 
buildings, while the dwelling-houses are gen- 
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JEDDO, CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


erally of one story, and, therefore, present 
nothing imposing in their appearance, except 
their vast numbers and the space they occupy. 
The population of the capital has, however, 
been greatly exaggerated—for, though it is 
certainly great, the Japanese officers them- 
selves placed Jeddo third among the cities in 
the world—London, they said, being the first, 
and Paris the second. A large river runs 
through the town, and encloses the imperial 
palace. This river is spanned by a number 
of bridges. The principal one is called Nip- 
pontas, as seen in the engravifig, from which, 
as from a central point, every distance in the 
empire is measured. As all the noblemen of 
the empire’are required to live in Jeddo the 
entire year, the city contains many fine 
palaces and gardens. These, with the long 
rows of trees along the canals make Jeddo 
the handsomest as well as the largest city in 
the empire. 

We are now carrying on considerable trade 
with Japan, and it will largely increase if the 
nobles do not throw impediments in the way 
of enterprise, as they have done. A new 
tycoon, however, has ascended the throne, 


and we hope for great things under his , 


administration. 


PARLOR 


MAGIC. 


The illustration of Parlor Magic here given 
represents the figure of what may be called 
“The Complacent Vizier.”, 


Among the novelties which scientific inves- 


tigation has added to our toys, are several 
figures which will raise themselves upright 
when thrown down, and regain the upright 


position, notwithstanding their equilibrium is | 


disturbed. The figures themselves are made 
of the pith of -elder trees, or any other light 
substance. Each is placed on half a bullet, 
or may be made to stand on its head, by 
making its cap of lead. Their appearance is 


6” droll when they are moved about, as 


they seem every moment to be falling over 
and yet continually right themselves. The 
philosophy of this is the centre of gravity be- 
ing in the base and always trying to assume 
the lowest position, it keeps the figures up- 
right. However much the equilibrium is 
disturbed, it will always try to regain its 
original position. 
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SWISS WINTER TRAVELLING. 


The rail, in our land, extending to every 
quarter, drives from the field, except in the 
very interior, the stage that in former times 
was, as it is to-day among the people of Swit- 
‘gerland, the only means of conveyance. It 
was then a grand system, managed by com- 
panies with large capital, and the turnpike 
and mail-roads intersected and ran off in 
myriad ramifications. We recall,the old mode 
of winter travel, in particular, with a large 
covered sleigh and its buffalo robes, and the 
grand social element there was in it, and un- 
der them, when passengers met as strangeys 
and through community of vicissitude and suf- 
fering came out, at the end of a fifty mile 
journey, the best.and truest of friends. Many 
a matrimonial engagement could be traced to 


— 


course not, and our friend told the driver so. 
“ But,” said Jehu, with a smile, “the lady is 
—black, sir.” There was a color of objection 
to this, upon the face of it, but the day was 
cold and humanity urgent, and therefore he 
said: “No matter; pass her along.” They 
nestled together under the wrappers, and she 
was equal to a stove to him all the way. That 
ride had a wonderful effect, thereafter, upon 
his political sentiments, one way or the other, 
we forget which. 

The travel among the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, to-day, is something after the manner 
of our primitive conveyance, though the ve- 
hicle is different, as is seen in our engraving. 
In this instance the “diligence” is on run- 


ners, affording, however, far less accommoda- 


A SWISS TRAVELLING DILIGENCE. 


the warming influence of the buffalo robes, 
and the equalizing power of association, that 
made conversation a necessity, was felt after- 
wards in the lives of those who entered the 
stage, or sleigh, with feelings of hauteur that 
was subdued by the genius of the hour and 
the occasion. We will find such vehicles and 
such opportunity now existing in a measure 
in the country, connecting the small towns 
eWith the ‘railroad lines, but their original 
glory is lost. A friend of ours, a short time 
since, was travelling in the interior, having to 
go a few miles by one of these sleighs, and 
being as he supposed the only passenger, had 
wrapped himself warmly with the buffaloes, 
when the driver put his head into the door, 
and in a seductive way said: “There’s a lady 
here, sir, that would like to ride with you if 
you have no objection.” Objection! of 


tion than our own homely but serviceable and 
profitable “covered sleighs.” It presents a 
curious appearance, but strikes the eye favor- 
ably as comfortable and healthful, giving the 
passenger plenty of air, though incommoded 
for room. The “coupe ”—or* coupon, as one 
of our rich people who kept a “ kerridge” 
termed it—is not seen here, except at the 
Academy of Music, when the leader of the 
singers sits in something like one, and, hidden 
from the audience, refreshes the memory of 
the executants. ‘Should any violence or out- 
rage happen in the coach, the one in the 
coupe would be voted free from moral re- 
sponsibility, as he could not assuredly be held 
to answer for deeds done in the body, The 
place for luggage is under the coupe and up 
on top of the vehicle, the driver's seat under 
the projecting front that shelters him from 
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the storm. He occupies a more comfortable 
position than our old drivers did in the time 
of which we have spoken. The vehicle under 
notice is not a full-grown specimen of the 
genus “diligence.” They are often much 
larger, and are drawn by six horses with in- 
creased facilities for comfort and convenience. 
There is a cheerful promise in their external 
appearance, and we can fancy the pleasure of 
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a ride on one of them over the ‘hard, crispy 
snow, on a road like that depicted, the bracing 
and invigorating air giving a glow to the 
cheek, and imparting elasticjty to the spirits 
and the frame, enervated and weakened, per- 
haps, by tedious duties, editorial or otherwise, 
and shall avail ourselves of our first visit to 
Switzerland to try it. 


THE LAACHER-SEE, NEAR ANDERNACH, PRUSSIA. 


The pretty landscape delineated on page 
271 is one of the most romantic places in 
Germany. On the‘road between Cologne 
and Coblentz, near the old towns of An- 
dernach and Sinzig, is the village of Brohl, 
situated in one of the most interesting spots 
for the geological student, and which also 
affords in its neighborhood some very roman- 
tic rides and walks, 
Laacher-See. It is about two leagues from 
Brohl and somewhat less from Andernach. 
The road to it from Brohl runs through the 
mountain village of Tonnestein, celebrated 
for its mineral waters, which have all the 
qualities of the Seltzer Springs, and are, like 
those; sent to all parts of the globe. The See 
or is sitnated on the summit of the 
range of the Eifel Gebirge, and présents one 


One of these spots is the. 


of the most beautiful scenes in the neighbor- 


‘hood. It is nearly circular, and has neither 


ontiet nor inlet for its waters. It is surround- 
ed by the high peaks thrown up by the ex- 
tinct voleanoes, which at one time were in 
full activity, but which are now covered with 
vegetation. The spot was so beautiful, and 
at the same time so retired, that it was cho- 
sen by the monks of old as one on which to 
erect a monastery and church, both of which 
suffered in the Seven Years’ War, and were 
left as ruins. The former building was re- 
stored, and was at one time the residence of 
the governor of Coblentz, but is now partly 
converted into a hotel. The church has also 
been restored by the king of Prussia. The 
district’ is famous for its mill-stones, which 
have enjoyed a world-wide fame for centuries, 


THE BATTLE-FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


Waterloo has furnished ‘a comparative 
standard for all battles that have transpired 
since, and, for fierceness and pertinacity, its 
contest has never been equalled, until scenes 
in our own recent terrible strife more than- 
surpassed it, for magnitude of numbers en- 
gaged, and for, persistency in the struggle. 
The field of Waterloo will ever be a point of 
the deepest interest to the tourist; and as he 
stands above the sod, rich now with the 
glories of cultivation that obliterates all traces 
of the strife, he scarcely can realize that here 
once two great armies struggled for a mastery 
that involved the peace of the world in its 
result. So peaceful is it—so beautiful with 
its gentle undulations and green fields and 
woods—that the famed Monte St. Jean and 
Hougoumont of history, which the enthusias- 
tic stranger almost expects to see bristling 


and all of Waterloo is but an honest Dutch 
farm, 

The engraving on page 272 gives a very 
correct idea of the form of the land, and the 
monuments that have been placed there to 
commemorate the battle. The road to Ge- 
nappe, about eleven miles from Brussels, di- 
vides it, To the right is an artificial mound, 


' 150 feet high, surmounted by a colossal lion 


in cast iron. It has a base of 425 feet, and 
presents a formidable appearance. On either 
side of the road are two monuments; one a’ 
pillar to Colonel Gordon, the other, an obelisk’ 
to the memory of the Hanoverian officers of 
the brave German legion who fell on the spot.. 
These are the only monuments, history pre- 
serving in its record the great event which 
Nature tries to make us forget. Thus should 
it be, we think, We must forget more than 
we remember, and monuments embalming 
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the memory of strife are too apt to keep alive 
or enkindle the feud that led to it. 

Byron says in the appendix to Childe 
Harold: “I went on horseback twice over 
the field, comparing it with my recollection of 
similar scenes. As a plain, Waterloo seems 
marked out for the scene of some great ac- 
tion, though this may be mere imagination. 
I have viewed with attention those of Platea, 
Troy, Mantinea, Luctra, Chwronea, and Mar- 
athon; and the field around Monte St. Jean 
and Hougoumont appears to want little but a 


but who have left many points still in great 
obscurity, we cannot help recalling the poet- 
ical version that locates the beginning of the 
battle at the time of a ball at Brussels. His- 
tory begins it the afternoon of the 17th of 
June, 1815, the great battle beginning between 
eleven and twelve o’clock on the 18th. 

Byron claims for the forest of Soignies, 
which skirts the field, that it is a remnant 
of the famed Forest of Ardennes made 
classical by the genius of Shakspeare in “As 
You like It;” but of this we know nothing 
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better cause, and that undefinable but im- 
pressive halo which the lapse of ages throws 
around a celebrated spot, to vie: in iaterest 
with any or all of them, except, perhaps, the, 
last mentioned.” “Paul's Letters to 
Kinsfolk,” by Scott, contain graphic descrip- 
tions of the battle-field, but they comprise the 
whole ground, extending for leagues, and we 
refer to them mately to advise their re- 
perusal, 

Without attempting to say anything new 
about the battle of Waterloo, that has received 
the attention of the best writers in the world, 


further. More than fifty years have passed 
since the battle, but there ‘are aged people 
near the battle-field who will describe it, 
though the day of its greatest jnterest passed 
away with the generation that participated in 
its scenes; like those whom Scott found, es- 
pecially the old guide that Napoleon pressed 
into his service, who fought the battle that 
cost so much blood and treasure, all over 
again for five francs a time. The relics, how- 
ever, have not yet disappeared ; and the visitor 
is induced, even now, to buy trophies of thd 
war, that are as apocryphal as the balls that 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD OF WATERLOO, 


Wellington during» the day; also the spot 
where the Dnke of Brunswick fell. But time 
is trying them all, and Waterloo is destined 
to become as obscure as Thermopylx. 
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THE PAINTED CHAMBER: 
CLARICE LOGAN’S CONFESSION, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


PART IV. 


Ir was quite true,as Mrs, Hayfred had said, 


that the intercourse between Dora Lawson _ 


and her lover had become overclouded. How 
or when the chill crept into their love, if he 
could have told, Dora could not. 
it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexéd him? was it touch of hand, 
Turtt of head? 


Las little understand 

Love’s decay.” 

But there was no doubt that love’s decay 
had begun, on Dora’s part, though not on her 
lover’s. Not that she was false and he true, 
but because his love'could rest on its object, 
knowing it genuine; hers could not. For 
Lewis Cary was a mystery and a trouble to 

He had seen this change coming over her, 
and had striven frantically against it. He 
was about her constantly, he exereised every 
fascination to rivet. the loosening chains, he 
never allowed her to forget him for an instant, 
When she woke in; the morning, her eyes 
rested on a little painting on porcelain of 
Aurora, given her by Mr. Cary; and there 
was something in’this face, delicate as it was, 
which reminded her of the giver—a bend in 
the brows, and a fine curve in the short upper 
lip, After breakfast he usually stepped in a 


moment on his way to his office, his boarding- 
place being in’ Linden Square; or he would, 


raise his hat in passing; or, if she were at the 
window, stop for a word. Usually she had 


not seen nor heard from him, till evening; 


but now he got ‘in the habit of sending her 

something every day, a book, a paper, a bou- 

quet, a package of fruit or confections, and 

always with some graceful note where a word 

of passionate love broke through, showing 

the fear which he would not confess. Every 
17 


evening he came up to dinner, or immediately 
after, and she never went out at night without 
him. Mr. Cary did the worst thing possible for 
himself by this unremitting attendance. It 
kept his lady love in a constant fret. She saw 
that he perceived trouble, and meant to bind 
her by favors, and keep her obligations con- 
‘stantly in her mind. She no longer felt free 
to follow her own inclinations, and believed 
that her lover would hold her to her promise, 
if he. could, against her will. Not that she 
had made up her mind that she wished the 
engagement to be broken; but his evident 
fear defined, if it did not suggest, the thought. 

. While things were in this uncomfortable 
state, Lewis Cary received one day a note 
whiich requested him to call that evening at a 
sécond-lass hotel in the lower part of the 
city. A person there wished to see him on 
business of importance, the writer said, and 
he was to inquire for Jane Farrel. 

Mr. Cary was annoyed and uncertain. He 
could thot bear to leavé his intended for an 
hour, and he did not know who this person: 
was who sent for him; but, on the other 
hand, the note was-ehrnest, almost imperative, 
atid it charged*him, not.‘to pursue his plans 
any further untik he had heard what the: 
writer had to‘ communicate. 

What plaris could'she refer to except his 
matrimonial ones? His legal business was 
open and fair, and there was nothing in his 
past life, for which he was responsible, which 
he wished to conceal. Lewis @ary, though a 
man Of difficult’ temper, and: of uncertain 
principles, had yet lived a fairenotgh life, and. 
the only fear which he experiéneed on read-. 
ing this mysterious summons was a supersti-. 
tious and undefined one. 

The end of the matter was that he wrote a 
line to Dora, promising to be with her later 
in the evening, and then took his way to the: 
Broadway House. 
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He was shown into a private sitting-room, 
where a woman sat by the firelight, waiting. 
She rose as soon as the door closed, a tall wo- 
man, dressed in black, of not ungraceful 
figure, but moving with nervous quickness. 

“Sit down,” she said, in a low, hurried 
voice, after giving his face, which the fire 
shone on, one glance. “I will light the 


She stood with her back to him, lighting it, 
then turned with the light full in her face, 
and looked at him. 

He opened his eyes quickly, looked at her a 
moment half incredulously, then exclaimed, 
“Miss Logan! Is it possible ?” 

“Hush!” she said, glancing towards the 
door. “I gave the name of Jane Farrel here, 
and do not wish my own name to be knuwn. 
Let the past all die. I am another person in 
more senses than one. Do not ask any ques- 
tions. Ihave come to tell you what you 
ought to know. But first tell me; is the re- 
port which I hear true—that you are engaged 
to marry Judge Lawson’s daughter ?” 

She looked at him with an eager fear, and 
shuddered slightly as she pronounced the 
name. 

“JT don’t understand why you should ask,” 
he replied, coldly; “but I do not object to 
telling you that the report is quite true.” 

“You must not marry her!” exclaimed the 
woman, vehemently, her facecontract.ng with 
a look of anxious terror. 

“Are you insane ?” he asked, almost rough- 
ly shaking off the hand that was stretched to 
touch his arm. 

“You must not! You must not!” she 


“J will marry her in spite of anything and 
everything!” exclaimed Lewis Cary, a dark 
flush rising to his face. “What evil fate is it 
that is trying to come between us? What do 
you know? Whatcan you do? I tell you, 
Clarice Logan, I will not be interfered with in 
this, and I will not tolerate any more of these 
mysteries. Ever since I first saw you, there 
has been some sort of theatricals going on in 
your life.- I don’t know what you have done, 
and I am not responsible for it, nor for any 
other person’s deeds. I have wooed and won 
Dora Lawson fairly; Iam in a situation to 
marry, and I warn you to step out of my way. 
You know that I do not inherit an angelic 
temper, and, such as it is, it has been tried 
lately. If you have got anything to tell me, 
tell it; but don’t hope to overset my plans of 
life. I tell you, I renounce all connections 


but this one. Ihave no friend in the world 
but Dora Lawson !” 

Jane Farrel, as she chose to be called, said 
not a word, but went back to her chair betire 
the fire, and sat there silent, with her head 
resting on her hand. She had a feeling of 
pity for the young man; but she was not 
disposed to bear rudeness from any save one, 
When Mr. Lewis Cary was ready to listen 
to her respectfully, she would speak to him, 
not before. 

He walked the room a few minutes, in an 
impatient way, then, as she still remained 
silent, glanced at her in some surprise, and a 
little anxiety. Her position was one of wait- 
ing and calmness, not of dejection. 

He went near the fire. “Why will you be- 
gin by fretting me?” he said, with an impa- 
tient attempt at conciliation. “You should 
know that a man can’t bear interference in 
such affairs. Besides—” growing angry again 
—“ what concern is it of yours? ‘What can 
you do? What do you mean?” 

“T came here to prevent this marriage, be- 
cause it must not take place,” she replied, 
quietly. “I have the power to do so. I 
prefer, for your sake, that you should yourself 
find pretext to break the engagement. If you 
do not, then I shall make such revelations to 
the Lawsons as shall induce them to discard 
you. You have your choice.” 

There was resolution and conviction in 
those quiet tones, and the listener felt that 
there was danger, indeed, for him. Witha 
paling cheek he took a seat near her, and sat 
for a moment in silence, dreading to ask what 
he must hear. 

She glanced up at him presently, gazed for 
an instant into his face, then, after a look to- 
ward the door whispered : 

“ Move a little nearer me, Mr. Cary, and I 
will tell you.” 

He drew his chair to her side, and set his face 
to listen, determined not to show any emotion, 
and not to speak till she should have finished. 

It was harder to restrain himself than he 
had expected. As she leaned toward him, 
whispering her tale in hurried, broken sen- 
tences, her head so bowed that neither could 
see the other’s face, the eyes of the listener 
began to flash. Astonishment, anger, doubt, 
finally a triumph that could scarcely keep 
silence. Here was the solution of what had 
so often puzzled him! And, more, here was 
the secret of power over Judge Lawson and 
Dora! That haughty old man would scarcely 
dare to meet with such chilling courtesy one 
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who could brand his name with disgrace; and 
for Dora— If she could not love, she should 
fear him! Only that morning she had with- 
drawn somewhat pettishly her hand when he 
would have kissed it. It made him flush 
darkly to remember her look and gesture. 
Perhaps if he were to ask for that hand now, 
not for a moment, but for life, she would not 
think it best to refuse. 

“T have not told you all,” Jane Farrel con- 
cluded. “I cannot tell you more. But you 
know enough to see that you should not 
marry that girl. Can you free yourself?” 

He hid his face in his hands, that she might 
not guess how far he was from any such in- 
tention of doing as she desired. 

She looked at him pityingly, believing him 
to be struggling with distress and disappoint- 
ment. 

“T know that it is hard,” she said, softly. 
“I know well how hard, for I had to give up 
the one hope of my life. But it cannot be 
helped.” 

“Give me time to think!” he exclaimed, 
rising hastily. “Iam too much astonished 
by this to realize. It seems impossible that I 
must lose all without any fault of my own!” 

“But you must recognize the necessity,” 
she said, anxiously. 

“Yes, yes!” he replied. “Of course there 
is no other way. But I must think.” 

She sighed heavily, and watched him as he 
slowly walked to and fro, that crimson still 


flushing his handsome face, his brilliant eyes: 


downcast. 

“Tow long do you stay here ?” he asked, at 
length. 

“T do not know,” she replied, hesitatingly. 
“I wish to go back to England. But first I 
want to find out about him. I fancied that 
he might be here.” 

“He is not, you may depend,” said Mr. 
Cary, eagerly. “He would not be so desirous 
tocome here, I believe that arrest to have 
been a trick. What necessity could there be 
for an arrest? What had he done?” 

The woman grew paler, and. dropped her 
eyes, but did not answer. ° 

“You may believe it, he meant to get rid of 
you,” he went on. “You know that he is 
always up to some such trick. From the 
manner in which you describe the affair, I 
should say that some of his fine -associates 
helped him to impose on you. I believe him 
to be still in London.” 

“Could he play me such a trick?” she ex- 
Claimed, recoiling. 
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“Certainly, he could.” 

The woman shivered with pain and disgust 
as she took in the conviction of this new per- 
fidy in one whom she well knew to be perfid- 
ious. For the thing needed only to be 
suggested to her in order to be believed, and 
she wondered at her own blindness in not 
suspecting from the first. 

“Ah, well!” she said, bitterly. “What could 
be expected of him ?” 

And as she stood there, looking back with 
one lightning glance through all her know- 
ledge of the man, slowly the last links that 
held her heart to him parted, and her love 
dropped from her like a rent vesture. 

Lewis Cary looked at her with scrutinizing 
eyes. She was evidently absorbed in her own 
experiences, and if she believed her mission 
to have been performed, would not trouble 
herself further about him. 

“You have done me a bitter service,” he 
said. “I suppose I ought to thank you, but 
you will scarcely expect me to. What I have 
todo is easier of accomplishment than you 
fancy, though the suffering will be no less to 
myself. Dora Lawson no longer loves me— 
that I have proof of. Our engagement is a 
mere form, and I have known for some time 
that she only waits for an opportunity to dis- 
card me. It is best so. A man cannot break 
an engagement with a woman who loves him 
without stamping himself with dishonor. 
There would be no way but to tell her this 
story, if it were not for her indifference. I 
will go on as before, visit her, play the lover, 
keep up this mockery, till she puts a stop to” 
it. Iam expecting a dismissal every day, and. 
now I can bear it, since, if she did not give it, 
I must ask “it. So you need not fear that I 
am putting off the evil day, or doing her any 
wrong if I still am seen with her. I shall 
wish to go away from her, and will try to pre- 
vent a rupture while I am settling my 
business.” 

“ What is she like ?” asked the woman, in a 
shrinking way, as though afraid to hear. 
“Describe her to me.” 

The face of the lover flushed, 

“She is slight,” he said, in a softer tone, 
“and she reaches just to my shoulder. He. 
form is beautiful, though so slender, and her 
hands and arms are perfect. She is blonde, 
and you might say cold-looking, her features 
being fine, and regular, and rather pale; but 
she has brilliant dark eyes that supply fire 
enough for a dozen faces. O! don’t ask me 
to say more! My only hope is in forgetfulness !” 
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“I ought not to have asked you,” she 
said, regretfully. “Forgive me for seeming so 
unfeeling.” 

“There need be no more said on this sub- 
ject,” he said, preparing to go. “I presume 
that you are no more desirous of having these 
things made public than I am. Will you let 
me know when you are going away, and where 
you are going?” 

“Yes. I think I may go next week. I am 
not well enough to start sooner.” 

“You will return to England ?” he asked. 

“Yes. I have a refuge there, and none 
here. Whether I shall still be welcome, I do 
not know. If Iam, I shall never desire to 
leave. I shall hope to spend the rest of my 
life and wipe out from my memory all know- 
ledge of the past.” 

“You will go next week?” he repeated, 
rather to himself than to her. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Good-night, and good-by!” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand to her, and giving her a look 
from those brilliant eyes of his that dazzled 
her. 

The look was so like others she had met 
elsewhere that she was unable to say a word. 
She only put her hand in his, murmured a 
faint good-by, and stood watching lim out the 
door. 

“It is hard that he should suffer,” she said 
to herself, sighing. Then dropped him from 
her mind, and returned to the new proof which 
she had discovered of the baseness of the man 
whom she had been so anxiously seeking. 
For she had not a shadow of doubt that 
Lewis Cary’s idea of the arrest was the correct 
one. 

Meantime, the one over whose sorrow she 
had just been sighing, was walking rapidly to- 
ward Linden Square, laughing to himself with 
scornful triumph as he went. 

Some one was just going up the steps when 
he reached Judge Lawson's door. It proved 
to be a servant with a latch-key, who let him 
in without ringing the bell, and, since Mr. 
Cary was almost like one of the family, left 
him to find his own way into the parlor. 

He waited till the servant was out of sight, 
then softly opened the door into the front 
parlor where only a dim light burned. The 
folding-doors were partly open into the back 
parlor, which was brightly lighted, and a small 
party were gathered about the open fire. 
There were Judge Lawson and Dora, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Lang, and a gentleman whom Mr. 


Oary had never seen before. This stranger 
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was aman of nearly forty years, apparently, 
tall and somewhat muscular in build, with a 
firm and quiet face, which would be called 
fine, rather than handsome. When Lewis 
Cary saw. him, the stranger was looking at 
Dora Lawson, listening while she spoke, and 
the manner in which he listened immediately 
attracted the lover’s jealous attention. His 
eyes were fixed steadily on her with an ear- 
nestness of which he did not seem to be hiin- 
self aware, and a slow faint smile just parted 
the lips that did not seem to be much given to 
smiling. Mr. Cary glanced at Dora, She was 
looking up at this stranger as she spoke, a 
rare sweetness in her face, and a deep red 
flickering in her usually pale cheeks. 

The lover drew a sharp breath of jealous 
anger. It was long since she had looked at 
him im that way. Then his lip curled with 
an expression of scornful and bitter resolution. 
Let her dare to look at any man with such 
eyes and such a blush again! 

He went softly out of the parlor, through 
the hall, and opened the door. into the back 
parlor. The first person he looked at was 
Dora, to. see how she took his coming. The 
brightness immediately died out of her face, 
and she only half rose, giving him a cool and 
formal greeting. 

He seemed not to notice it, but saluted her 
with an ease and gracefulness which she 
could not but notice. There was an air of 
confidence, too, about him which struck her 
so very different from the nervous, watchful 
look which he had worn of late. He appeared 
in every respect like a lover who is perfectly 
confident of the affection of his lady, and 
who, indeed, is more likely to undervalue her, 
than to be slighted by her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lang met him with all the 
cordiality of old friends, and Judge Lawson 
was more friendly than usual in his greeting. 
The judge perceived the trouble between his 
daughter and her Jover, and while he would 
haye been glad to have the match broken off, 
he knew that it was scarcely treating the 
gentleman rightly, and he felt for him a pity 
which showed itself in an unusual courtesy. 
Clearly foreseeing the breach was to come, he 
wished to leave as kind an impression as pos- 
sible on the mind of the man who might well 
feel himself to have been injured. 

“Let me make you acquainted with an old 
friend and kinsman of ours,” Judge Lawson 
said. “ This is Mr. Frederick Baring, of whom 
you haye heard us speak.” 

Lewis Cary bowed profoundly to hide the 
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deep crimson that burned into his face at the 
mention of that name. Yes, he had heard 


them speak of Mr. Frederick Baring, but he . 


had never heard with pleasure. This Mr. 
Baring was an English second cousin of Dora’s 
mother, a bachelor, and a very wealthy man. 
He had visited America eight years before, 
just before Mr. Cary had come to N., and had 
kept up a friendly correspondence ‘with the 
family ever since. Mr. Cary had read some 
of these letters to “Cousin Dora,” as the 
stranger called Miss Lawson, letters which 
proved the writer a man not to be despised as 
a rival. Not that the letters indicated any 
likelihood of rivalry, Mr. Baring had evident- 
ly kept in his mind the picture of Dora as a 
school girl, and did not realize that she had 
grown to be a woman. But all the more dan- 
gerous was the awakening. He had come 
with all the familiarity of an old friend and 
correspondent, and found his cousin a lovely 
woman. His surprise and admiration were 
plainly visible in his face. 

There is an anger that looks like delight, 
reddening in the cheek, sparkling in the eyes, 
wreathing the lips with smiles; and such an- 
ger burned in Lewis Cary’s heart as he watch- 
ed this man. Anything to defeat him! 
Anything to outshine him! 

Mr. Cary could be brilliant on occasions. 
He was so now. His wit, fancy, sarcasm 
played about every subject that was intro- 
duced. ‘No remark could be made whfch was 
too dry to blossom at his touch, no thought 
too grave for the sparkle of his wit to play 
about. They all looked at and listened to him 
with a sort of wonder. That some unusual 
emotion stirred him, those who knew him 
could have no doubt, but they were at a loss 
to define his manner. To Judge Lawson it 
seemed that his daughter’s lover had won 
some professional triumph, or worldly dis- 
tinction, in the elation of which he forgot his 
clouded love affairs. Mr. and Mrs. Lang con- 
cluded that Dora and Lewis had “made up,” 
and were going to be married right away. 
But Dora, with truer insight, said he is jealous 
and angry. For the new comer who knew noth- 
ing of Dora’s engagement, he merely thought 
that the handsome and brilliant young man 
was in love with his beautiful cousin, and 
wished to fascinate her by a somewhat pre- 
tentious display of the powers of his mind. 

It doesn’t take people a long time to get 
tired of being grouped for a back-ground for 
some principal figure. Mr. and Mrs, Lang 
went home early, and Mr. Baring discovered 


‘Baring responded, cordially. 


‘more at ease in a hotel. 


that he needed rest on the first night after an 
ocean voyage. 

“You think, then, that you would prefer 
the hotel,” Judge Dawson said, following his 
visitor into the hall. 

“T think it better I should remain there, 
though your hospitable offer is tempting,” Mr. 
“If my stay 
should be a.lengthened one, I should feel 
It is not best to in- 
trude too much on our friends. But [ shall 
see you every day—with permission !” bowing 
toward Dora who stood in the parlor door. 

She did not speak a word, only bowed 
slightly, and her back was toward her lover; 
but Lewis Cary felt with a thrill of fierce an- 
ger how sweet her smile of welcome must be, 
seeing it reflected in the gentlenian’s face. 

Mr. Baring bowed his good-night to Mr. 
Cary, took the hand of his host, and turned 
last for Dora’s good-night. Lewis Cary knew 
well what feeling of tenderness made him — 
wish her touch to be the last on his hand, 
and her voice the last to linger in his ear. 

The. little hand was laid in the one extended 

to her, and lingered an instant in that clasp, 
then the gentleman bowed himself out the 
‘door. 
_ The other three went back into the parlor, 
‘and resumed their seats by the fire. Of late 
Dora never lingered in the back-ground to be 
alone with her lover, and now she took her 
seat in the corner, and gave a pettish and un- 
mistakable yawn. 

“You are sleepy!” said her lover, coolly. 

“Yes!” she replied, with a little toss of the 
head, but blushing at the implied reproof. 

“Don’t sit up because I am here,” he said, 
in the same cool manner, and with a glance 
that was sufficiently haughty. “I have busi- 
ness with your father.” 

Dora rose immediately, mortified and dis- 
concerted, embraced her father, said good- 
night to her lover without looking at him, and 
left the room. 

Judge Lawson began to feel a little uneasy. 
He could not imagine what business of an 
agreeable nature Mr. Cary could: have with 
him. It seemed more than possible that the 
geritleman meant to complain of Dora. He 
drew hurriedly up at the thought of that, and 
looked at his companion. 

Lewis Cary sat in an embarrassment which 
was partly real, partly affected. He wished 
to conceal his real feelings, and assume an air 
of sorrow and diffidence, and he found it 
hard. 
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“You said that you had some business with 
me,” said the judge, entirely puzzled by the 
young man’s manner. 

“Yes,” was the stammering reply. “Ihave 
something to tell you which I scarcely know 
how to communicate. And yet, you ought to 
know it, you must know it!” 

He stopped as though unable to proceed, 
moved uneasily in his chair, and reached to 
take the evening paper which he folded and 
unfolded aimlessly. 

“T cannot imagine what you can have to 
say which is so hard to communicate,” Judge 
Lawson said, with some state. “ Does it con- 
cern my daughter ?” 

The tone, and the “my daughter” instead 
of Dora, made Lewis Cary’s thin nostrils 
quiver. 

“Tt concerns her,” he said, “ but it is not of 
her that I would speak. What I have to say 
is about your wife.” 

The judge’s face grew almost purple with 
surprise and agitation, and he glared at the 
speaker with eyes that blazed wide open. 

“What can you have to say about Mrs. 
Lawson?” he demanded. “She has been 
dead so long that I cannot conceive what 
chance should recall her name, except toa 
friend.” 

“The chance is a strange one,” the young 
man replied, treading warily, and suppressing 
all signs of anger at the other’s haughty tone. 
“T have had an interview to-night with an old 
friend of hers, a relative, indeed. She did not 
dare to come to you, but, hearing that I am 
engaged to Mrs. Lawson’s daughter, she came 
to me, or sent for me to go to her. I went, 
and the woman told me a tale which seems to 
be true, startling as it is. Her object was to 
get money, and I gave it to her. If I had 
been sure that she would never come again, 
and would keep this disgraceful story to her- 
self, I should never have decided to inflict it 
on you. But those women are not to be 
trusted. You must know.” 

“What disgraceful story dare any one tell 
in ever so remote a connection with Mrs. 
Lawson?” cried the old man, in a choking 
voice, grasping the table at his side with a 
quivering hand. “I wish to hear what you 
mean, without any further delay, sir.” 

“TI will tell you,” said Lewis Cary, with dig- 
nity. “But I must say, judge, that it seems 
hard I should incur your anger when I am 
performing a painful duty for your sake.” 
“Pardon me!” the other said, hastily. “I 
was more nervous.than angry; and you must 
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not wonder that I am very sensitive om the 
subject.” 

“T will not delay any more,” the young man 
said, with the air of one who makes a violent 
effort from a sense of duty. “You knowa 
woman of the name of Clarice Logan, a second 
cousin to your wife ?” 

“TI remember her!” said the judge, briefly. 

“It was she whom I saw to-night,” said 
Lewis Cary. 

“Saw her to-night!” exclaimed the other, 
with a look of incredulous wonder, as though 
he thought that the speaker was insane, 
“Why, Clarice Logan was drowned eighteen 

ars ago.” . 

“She told me all,” said the young man, 
quietly, yet trembling for the effect of his tale, 
“She told me that the drowning story had 
been arranged beforehand to cover an elope- 
ment. There was no one drowned !” 

Judge Lawson sat and stared at the speaker 
in a sort of stupor. 

“She says that she was a go-between for 
Mr. Clifford Norton and Mrs. Lawson, and 
that she came North with them, and stayed 
with or near them till Mrs. Lawson died.” 

“How dare you sit there and tell me sucha 
tale?” cried the old man, in a strange, broken 
voice, tugging at his neck-cloth with one hand, 
while, starting up, he shook the other clench- 
ed in Lewis Cary’s face. “It is false. The 
woman is a vile impostor, and an assistant of 
yours., No one but a maniac would listen to 
such a scandalous lie!” 

“ Judge Lawson, I shall not resent anything 
that you say to me in your distress,” said 
Lewis Cary, calmly. “I can well understand 
that this is terrible for you, Still, I shall say 
no more till you request me, and I will now 
withdraw.” 

“Stay! Cary,stay!” cried the judge, sinking 
back, panting, in his seat. 

Mr. Cary went back and stood with his 
hands resting on the back of the chair from 
which he had risen. 

“Sit down and tell me!” said the old man, 
tremulously. “Of course this is an absurd 
imposture on the part of that woman. I 
wonder at your being taken in by it. Of 
course I didn’t mean to blame you, but such a 
thing is enough to stir up any man. Before I 
hear you, let me tell you the particulars of my 
wife’s death, It is very painful to recall them, 
long ago as it was; but I wish to show you at 
once what a wild story it is. There was a 
lady of the name you mention living with us. 
She was my wife’s second cousin, and home- 
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less. My wife had never seen her, but on 
hearing of the death of Miss Logan’s parents, 
and the loss of their property, she sent for her, 
and gave her a home. She hadn’t been there 
long when this Mr, Clifford Norton came to 
Charleston. He was a scamp, sir, a scamp! 
He had a handsome face and form, and knew 
how to fascinate fools; but he was a worthless, 
unprincipled fellow. At that time he had 
managed to get the entry of the best society 
in town, but afterward it was found out that 
he had no means of support except by gam- 
bling. He left the place just in time. Ina 
week more no one would have looked at him. 
It was known that he had been engaged in 
some transactions there which were little 
better than highway rcvbery. They just 
escaped law, but no honorable gentleman 
would have tolerated them. But at first this 
man was a favorite in society, though his vanity 
was disgustingly evident. Women made fools 
of themselves for him, and he took for granted 
that every woman was in love with him. He 
soon got ina way of coming to see Clarice Lo- 
gan, and I supposed that he intended to marry 
her. It was evident that she liked him. But 
it was not long before I became convinced 
that he was only flirting with her, and amus- 
ing himself with his power over her. Of 
course I didn’t want such a man in my house, 
and I told him so. But Clarice clung to him, 
and professed to believe in him, and Clarice 
had a good deal of influence with Mrs, Law- 
son. One day there was a little sailing party 
went down the harbor. They went ina yacht, 
but Mr. Norton persuaded Mrs. Lawson and 
Clarice Logan to get into a shell of a boat 
with him, and row off to an English frigate 
near by. He was acquainted with the officers, 
and persuaded the ladies that the visit would 
be a pleasant one for them. The villain 
* wanted to prove that he could make them go 
with him, and cared no more about visiting 


the frigate than he would about the man in 


the moon. But Mrs. Lawson was unsuspecting 
and venturesome, and Clarice would have 
followed him to the ends of the earth, if he 
had called. They went in that shell of a boat, 
and they never came back. Shortly after they 
started it began to cloud up. The party in 
the yacht waited as long as they dared, and, 
seeing a squall coming, started for ' home. 
They took for granted that the three would 
remain on board the frigate from which 
they could at any time reach home. But the 
master of the frigate said that they came on 
board, and stayed only about fifteen minutes, 
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then insisted on returning, though he warned 
them of the squall, and though they could see 
that the yacht was flying in toward the harbor. 
Mrs. Lawson would not listen to him, he said. 
It is probable that she began to think that 
she had been imprudent, and did not wish to 
remain longer under the protection of such a 
man. She knew that I would be displeased 
if the party came home without her. 

“Well, the darkness closed in rapidly. In 
the evening Clifford Norton was taken out of 
the water near the shore, a mile below the 
city. He was half drowned, and he was 
alone! The next day his boat was thrown up 
on the beach. He never dared to come to 
Charleston again. He sent for some friends 
to come to him, and he told the story to them. 
He did not even dare to write tome. He said 
that they tried to reach the shore when they 
found the wind getting high, but their boat 
was swamped. He tried to save the two 
women who had put their lives in his hands, 
but he said that they were carried away from 
him by a wave. It is my belief that the mis- 
erable wretch left them to perish, and saved 
himself. He stayed only a day or two in tlie 
neighborhood, then went to England. 

“You see, Cary, how wild this story is that 
you bring me. It is true the bodies were 
never recovered, but I am astonished that, 
after such a space of time, any one should 
think to impose such a story. The woman is 
crazy, and if the subject were not so painful, 
I should think it worthy only of ridicule.” 

Judge Lawson had told his story in a man- 
ner very different from his usual dignified 
ease. He had spoken in a sharp, nervous 
voice, moving his hands uneasily, several 
times wiping large drops of perspiration from 
his forehead. 

Lewis Cary looked at him anxiously, then 
rose and brought a glass of wine from a stand 
near. Judge Lawson took it with a shaking 
hand, and swallowed it hastily, giving back 
the glass without looking at his companion. 

The young man resumed his seat, and his 
story, but speaking carefully now, and with an 
expression of uneasiness in his face. 

“The story which the woman told was 
this,” he said; “Mrs. Lawson was fascinated 
with this man, and she, Clarice Logan, encour- 
aged them. She did it out of revenge and 
desperation. She loved Norton herself, and 
had thought that he loved her. When she 

‘found that he did not, she was wild. He 
soothed her, and yielded herself to his plans. 
She thought that the surest way to destroy 
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his love for her rival was to place that rival 
entirely in his hands. An elopement had 
been agreed on, and arrangements made. 
Clarice Logan’s object was to ruin her rival 
before the world, but Mrs. Lawson was too 
proud forthat. She only half consented to the 
elopement, and when they reached the frigate 
in which it had been arranged that they 
should take passage for England, Mrs. Lawson 
protested that if they did not take her back 
she would appeal to the captain. 

They started, and when they were in the 
boat again, the man persuaded her to do his 
will. The storm was rising and would be a 
cover to them. It seemed possible, indeed, 
that they would not reach the shore. Cling- 
ing to him in that terror, she promised. 
What she had feared was not sin but expo- 
sure. She said that if he could make it ap- 
pear that she was drowned, she would go 
with him. They landed with difficulty, and 
the two ladies took shelter in an empty hut 
on shore. He bade them remain there until 
they should hear from him. Then he went a 
little’ further along the shore in the boat, and 
when he came near a house called for help. 
When he knew that he had attracted atten- 
tion, he cast his boat away and threw himself 
into the water. When they found him he 
was close in shore, and appeared exhausted 
by swimming. He told his story, and begged 
them to give the alarm. But the storm was 
raging, and as he said that his boat had 
swamped far out the harbor, the people said 
that there was no use in searching. But the 
next morning the alarm was given, and the 
search commenced—with what success you 
know. The women stayed in that house 
three days, and every day Clifford Norton 
went to see them and carry them provisions. 
On the third night he carried them disguises, 
and then took them off in a boat to a vessel 
that was going North. They were dressed as 


boys, and managed to escape detection. Both . 


were of dark complexion, and the captain un- 
derstood that they were two runaway slaves, 
and so suffered them to keep in hiding, and 
asked them no questions. They went to a 
Northern port; where Clifford Norton met 
them, he having come by rail. They came 
here to N——, and Mr. Norton took that 
suite of rooms at Bond House which Mr. and 
Mrs. Lang have now. They called them- 
selves Mr. and Mrs. Berkley. Miss Logan 
took the name of Miss Farrel, and stopped 
elsewhere. They were all three to go to 
-Europe, but were delayed. Probably the 
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gentleman lacked funds. The woman called 
Mrs. Berkley soon began to repent what she 
had done, and threatened to return to her 
husband. The other two were in terror lest 
she should betray herself. The man never 
suffered her to walk out. She always rode, 
and never stepped out of her room without a 
veil over her face. Their meals were served 
in their own room. By these precautions 
they escaped detection, being, moreover, all 
strangers in the city. 

“They had been there but a few weeks, I 
think she said, when Mrs. Berkley, as she was 
called, died. The man was inconsolable, but 
did not then forget his precautions. The 
funeral was strictly private, and no one saw 
the dead woman except Clarice Logan, and 
the man and woman of the house. She was 
buried without any religious service, and Clif- 
ford Norton started immediately for England. 
Clarice Logan was, of course, left upon the 
world. She dared not go to her friends, if she 
had any. Clifford Norton offered to support 
her, and did so partially. I suppose that he 
gave her money when he had enough, and at 
other times left her to shift for herself. She 
got sewing to do, but was too wretched to 
confine herself to one place, or to any quiet 
employment. She wandered about from place 
to place. Twice she went to England, and 
saw this man. She became bitter and despe- 
rate. I think that she is capable of almost 
any reckless action. She has broken finally 
with him, and no longer cares whether he is 
hurt or not. I presume that she despairs of 
getting anything more from him, and means 
to be taken care of by us. She knows that 
we wotild not have this affair brought before 
the public, and she intends to make capital 
out of it. I have tried to persuade her to re- 
turn to England, and she promises to go next 
week. Whether she will keep her promise, 
remains to be seen.” 

The last few sentences were spoken in an 
impatient manner, with pauses between, the 
speaker waiting after each for some answer. 

Judge Lawson sat perfectly quiet, looking 
into the fire. One would have fancied that 
he was rather bored by the story, as well as 
slightly disgusted. There was no longer any 
symptom of anger. He seemed to rouse him- 
self, after Mr. Cary had waited a moment, 
frowning, and slowly rubbed his hands to- 
gether, as if they felt numb. 

“Clarice Logan was drowned a good many 
years ago,” he said, in a dull tone, without 
taking his gaze from the fire. 
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Lewis Cary’s eyes snapped impatiently, and 
for a moment he seemed to have an impulse 
to answer angrily; but he recollected, and 
checked himself, waiting till he could com- 
mand himself to reply in that regretful tone of 
yoice which the occasion seemed to require. 

“T heartily wish that she had been drown- 
ed!” he said. “But I know that she was 
not. Twenty years ago, I met Miss Logan, I 
being then a boy of fifteen. I recognized her 
to-night, in spite of changes, and she identi- 
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fied herself to me by recalling peculiar cir- 


cumstances in our meeting, and by telling me 
things which no one but herself could know. 
Iam not likely to be imposed on by a clumsy 
fraud. I tried her in every way, and I know 
this woman. to be Clarice Logan!” 

The speaker stopped abruptly; for, without 
a sigh or a sound, Judge Lawson slipped from 
his chair, and fell on his face on the carpet. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. ‘ 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“Spraxina of spirit bell-ringings and 
rappings,” said grandmother, “I listened to 
something quite as startling years before 
spirits resolved themselves into an institution. 
Then every ghost was independent. Not one 
of them thought of coming at set times to 
read, write or attend lectures; but whenever 
one did appear, at such irregular hours as 
suited its convenience, it created a sensation. 
A spirit of this kind would not “down” at 
the bidding of ever so many Macheths. 

“When I was eighteen, Mr. Marvin, one of 
our neighbors, owned a farm in ‘Gray Owl 
Dell, a couple of miles from his homestead. 
He generally had a tenant upon the place, 
but in the year to which I have reference, 
having found no one willing to pay so high a 
rent as he demanded, he had allowed the 
house to remain empty, his boys, his hired 
man or himself going over occasionally to 
attend to the farm. 

“It requires no great knowledge of human 
nature to assure one that a house standing 
remote from all others, in a lonesome and 
shadowy dell, could not long remain unten- 
auted by humanity without aequiring the 
revutation -of being haunted. The feline 
t:ibe is intimately associated with ideas of 
the supernatural, and cats, astonishing in 
size and number, began to be seen about the 
premises at Gray Owl Dell. The birds of 
llinerva, too, that perched now and then on 
the decaying buildings, were suspected of 
wearing their feathers merely as cloaks of 
deception, while the witch-spirit looked 
mockingly out from their great, round eyes. 

“Will Ashley, who had attended Margaret 


Rivers from singing-school to her home on 
the back road, affirmed that while returning 
across lots, for a shorter cat, he had seen an 
owl, as large as Mr. Marvin’s brindle ox, sit- 
ting on the chimney-top of the old farmhouse. 
This bird was no doubt the incarnation of a 

itch-spirit; and however much Will’s dilated 
eyes may have magnified its proportions, it 
was ‘lucky for poor old Polly Ruggles, the 
scold of the neighborhood, and an abominable 
hag altogether, that Salem fashions had lost 
their predominance in New England. The 
uncomfortable dame might out-scold the 
north wind, but unlike those of her profession 
in éarlier days, she stood no chance of being 
dragged at a rope’s end across a river, or 
pressed between two planks till she should 
acknowledge her iniquity—after confession, 
the pressing to go on worse than ever. Sad@ 
encouragement to penitence! 

“One way and another, the‘ opinion be- 
came prevalent that something evil hovered 
about the place. Widow Stebbins, who hired 
the privilege of fastening her cow there, testi- 
fied that the cream yielded by this domestic 
animal was upon a certain occasion bewitched. 
The pious widow churned long in vain. Then 
she prayed; then she churned again. But 
the familiar spirit had not been exorcised by 
her devotions—perhaps she had lacked faith. 
Finally, she heated a horse-shoe, till it glowed 
like the star Arcturus, and all flaming as it 
was, dropped it into the cream. “‘Such a 
hissing and screaming, said the good widow, 
‘you never heard; and the butter came at 
once.’ “No doubt some incautious witch 
was sadly burned—the hissing and screaming © 
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directly pointing to such a conclusion, espe- 
cially with the excellent woman, who had 
never been in a blacksmith’s shop. 

“During the summer, however, we young 
people were in little dread of the supernatural, 
and as the old place had tempting raspberries 
and apples, we often visited it, yet kept at a 
good distance from the house. But when 
winter had set in, putting imagination in 
shadow, and the days appeared like dim win- 
dows between the long, dark nights, I think 
we took pleasure in the full indulgence of 
credulity. Who cares for a July ghost, or 
looks for a withered witch in a field of bloom- 
ing corn? The Thane of Glamis met the 
‘ weird sisters’ upon a blasted heath; and the 
idea of evil spirits is ever associated with 
desolation and darkness. 

“I well recollect the advent, about this 
time, of a mysterious animal that our towns- 
people called a tiger cat. We felt a kind of 
scared pleasure in believing it not wholly of 
earth; and, indeed, there was much in its 
nightly operations to warrant such an opinion. 
It seemed an enemy of nothing but dogs, and 
it became a usual occurrence for a farmer on 
going out in the morning to find his dog dead 
on the doorstep, yet without any discoverable 
wound. 

“My cousins, Thomas and John Conway, 
lived then with their father, who was a neigh- 
bor of ours; and I remember hearing John 
call to his brother, one bitter cold morning, 
saying: 

“*Tom, Tom! the tiger cat has killed “ Cu- 
pid!”’ meaning their little dog. 

“Sometimes on frosty evenings, when ‘ the 
stars shot down wi’ sklentin’ light” a belated 
traveller would be startled by a momentary 
glimpse of some undefined shape that rushed 
past him like.a cannon ball, and he felt that 
he had seen the tiger cat. As one of our 
neighbors was returning at a late hour to his 
home, a weird, strange object shot between 
his feet and instantly disappeared. The 
frightened man ran with all his might, and 
no logic could have convinced him that old 
Dame Ruggles had not darted between his 
boot tops in the shape of a monstrous cat. 

“A being half of this world and half of a 


world unknown, always appears more terrible 
to us than the wholly supernatural, in which 
is no mingling of earth. But about this so- 
called tiger cat, there was certainly something 
unaccountable. That such a being existed, 
T have not the least doubt; yet why it killed 


the dogs, or how it could effect its purpose 
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and still leave no outward sign of injury, I 
cannot imagine. 

“There was, and still is, at the entrance of 
the seaport village near which we lived, a 

stone bridge, upon which it became usual to 
find in the morning a number of dogs, all 
slain as by a pestilence, like the warriors of 
Sennacharib. One night, a Mr. Manchester 
resolved to watch at this place. He had 
taken unusual care in the preparation of his 
gun—had screwed in the lock a new flint that 
would make the sparks fly in showers, 
Moreover, he was a cool, resolute man, and 
one whose word was accepted by the villagers 
almost as readily as the evidence of their own 
senses. 

“As the clock struck twelve, the tiger cat 
appeared, dragging along a small dog. He 
set his captive on end, gave it two or three 
taps of the paw, and the dog rolled over dead. 
There had apparently been no attempt at 
resistance. Mr. Manchester said that at fhis 
moment he considered the tiger cat his cer- 
tain prize. Bringing up his gun with the 
alacrity of an old sportsman, as he was, he 
snapped it. To his surprise it missed fire. 
Twice more he essayed, yet not a spark left 
the flint. He lowered the weapon with a 
feeling of dread, examined the lock for a 
moment, and on looking up, discovered that 
the creature had vanished. Raising his 
piece, he snapped it once more, but this time 
from mere curiosity. The flint threw out a 
host of sparks and the gun was discharged as 
usual. I doubt not there are many old peo- 
ple, who, like myself, have heard Mr. Man- 
chester relate the circumstance. 

“What bond of sympathy, if any, existed 
between Dame Ruggles and the tiger cat, I 
cannot say; but that the old woman was 
really a witch seems very probable. It was 
averred that the rendezvous of the weird sis- 
terhood was in Gray Owl Dell; and Michael 
Flynn, Mr. Marvin’s hired man, (and, by the 
way, in that early time the only Irishman in 
the town), going one morning to attend to 
the sheep at the farm, said that he heard 
voices over his head, and distinguished 
among them that of Dame Ruggles. Michael, 
who always stood for the last word with 
friends and enemies, shouted out: 

“*Come down here, Mishtress Ruggles, ye 
indacent owld scowld, and I'll warrum ye wid 
a taste o’ me pitchforruk, ye hag!’ 

“ Whereat there was a loud, jeering laugh, 
so near his head that Michael threw his pitch- 
fork with vengeance, hoping to hit some of 
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his invisible tantalizers; but he was surprised 
to see the implement sail around in the air, 
as if some witch had bridled it for a horse. 

“*Yez have got me forruk, yer wild bastes!’ 
cried Mike; ‘but be the houly Vargin, come 
down here thin; it’s all I axes of yez, and I'll 
tan yer owld hides till yez scrame agin !” 

“At mention of the Virgin, the witch mer- 
riment subsided into total silence, and 
Michael's ‘ forruk’ lay at his feet as quietly as 
if it had been ridden in air by these ‘ posters 
of the sea and land.’ Such was Mike’s story, 
but it had often been hinted that his love of 
truth was no match for his imagination. 

“It was, however, asserted by one in whose 
yeracity the whole neighborhood reposed im- 
plicit confidence, that he had seen the form 
of Dame Ruggles stretched at full length 
across the chimney of Gray Owl Dell farm- 
house, while her spirit was far away on some 
iniquitous mission. This may have been the 
very shape which Will Ashley had once mis- 
taken for an owl of unearthly aspect; or, 
reversing the case, the owl may in the last 
instance have been taken for the dame—so 
uncertain are things which we know nothing 
about. 

“But whether witch or not, there was in 
the circumstances attending the death of 
Dame Ruggles, which occurred that winter, 
something unaccountable. During her brief 
illness the old woman had been more queru- 
lous than ever, and the attempt of any kind 
Samaritan to draw the least appearance of 
gratitude from her jagged mind, was like try- 
ing to ‘ grab’ a handful of shingle nails out of 
a keg. 

“As her dissolution approached, the watch- 
ers, who had heard that no one can see a 
witch die, were alert for the clo&ing scene. 
The night was cold, the bed-clothes were sup- 
posed insufficient, the fire upon the hearth, 
kindle it as they would, refused to burn 
brightly, and they therefore lighted a furnace 
of charcoal in the centre of the room. Did 
they a moment relax their vigilance, they 
would find their patient stretched upon her 
back across this flaming furnace, as if she 
loved fire, and felt her present agony soothed 
by this foretaste of her future inheritance. 
How her clothing fared remains an open 
question to this day, but she herself snapped 
and crackled like burning whalebone. 

“She must go soon,’ said one of the watch- 
ers, when for the Jast time the old woman 
had been removed from the furnace to her 
bed. ‘We shall certainly see her die.’ 


“At this moment a tumult of voices outside 
drew the watchers’ attention. Cats wawled, 
owls hooted, and there were strange screams 
intermingled with malicious laughter—yet no 
living creature was visible. They were about 
turning to their patient, when, as they averred, 
a something, having the appearance of a red 
hot ball, shot past them and out at the win- 
dow. This window, though closed, showed 
no mark of the singular exit. On reaching 
the old dame’s side, they perceived that her 
spirit had departed. 

“Now,” continued grandmother, “I always 
took this story with some allowance; but, 
that unaccountable things have been done by 
people called witches, I have not the least 
doubt. I am by no means sure that Dame 
Ruggles’s familiar spirit did not stir up a great 
commotion in the elements on the night of 
her death. j 

“It happened that early in the evening, a 
party of us had set out in two double sleighs 
for a ten-mile ride, with a view to a merry 
collation at a country tavern— hotel,’ you call 
it now. Will Ashley was with us, but blue- 
eyed Margaret Rivers, whom he had attended 
home on the night that he saw the witch ow), 
was not of our number. Some trifling mis- 
understanding between the comely farmer 
lad and the maiden of his love, had grown to 
a downright quarrel. Margaret had ‘wept 
the weary day,’ not doubting that this silly 
quarrel was the one great calamity of her life, 
which should shadow all nights and days to 
come. The jingle of our sleigh bells was like 
the dirge of all her joys, and she sat down to 
find what consolation she could in the 
‘Children of the Abbey. One must indeed 
be far gone who comes to that! 

“Will Ashley, no less miserable, appeared 
as the escort of Anna Franklin, between 
whom and Margaret there existed a feud. 
Will had been at some pains to place him- 
self in a position, the misery of which can be 
appreciated by every spiteful lover, who has 
not only flung away his peace but drawn to 
his side a perpetual reminder of his folly. 

Anna Franklin's ill-concealed regard was like 
the bitterness of wormwood to poor Will. 
He tried to be gay, while Anna did her best 
to amuse and fascinate; but not all the at- 


tractions of her wit and beauty 


“* Were worth one pearl-drop, bright and sheen, 
From Margaret’s eyes that fell.’ 


“ Before our party broke up, a furious snow 
storm set in. This great storm, on the night 
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that Dame Ruggles died, was long talked of 
in the neighborhood. As we proceeded 
homeward, our way was often blocked by 
drifts that had formed in the narrow sleigh 
track since we had passed at twilight. The 
clouds swept almost down to earth, and great 
trees, that we could hardly see for the driving 
snow, creaked and groaned outright in the 
cold, roaring wind. We had to pass Gray 
Owl Dell, some of our party living a mile or 
two beyond. Just as we came opposite the 
witch-haunted farmhouse, Dick Lee, the dare- 
devil of our party, who, while the rest of us 
were almost chilled to death, had all the way 
been singing snatches of frightful old ballads, 
pointed out a gigantic poplar, bare and black 
by the highway, and writhing in the storm: 
then he shouted dramatically : 


“* A murderer yonder was hung in chaynes, 

The sunne and the winde had shrunke hys 
veynes; 

T bit off a sinew; I clipped hys hayre, 

I brought off his ragges that danced in the 
ayre.’ 

As the last word left his lips the tree came 

crashing down, completely blocking our way. 

It seemed a judgment upon our party for 

Dick’s presumption in repeating a witch’s 

song at such an awful hour. 

“Further progress with the sleigh was im- 
possible, neither could we walk to our homes 
in such a tempest. Mr. Marvin’s sons were 
of our party, and suggested that we should 
find shelter in the house. One of them en- 
tered through a back window, and opened 
the door to the party. Abundant fuel was at 
hand, and we kindled a fire, while the horses 
were led to the stables. Our quarters were 
soon comfortable. Dry walnut sticks blazed, 
crackled and fell asunder in the middle, while 
smoking coals fell out upon the hearth. But 
as outward comfort increased, our inner con- 
sciousness awoke to a keener sense of our 
peculiar situation. ‘When the mind’s free, 
the body’s delicate ’"—and vice versa. 

“ We discussed the singularity of our posi- 
tion, most of us with growing uneasiness, 
while two or three treated the affair humor 
ously. Will Ashley became abstracted; gaz- 
inz now into the fire, and anon starting and 
pecring into the corners of the room, or look- 
ing at the doors as if he expected them to open. 
He was thinking of Margaret Rivers, and 
anticipating some ghostly visitation for his 
momentary perfidy. The unearthly owl he 
had seen on the chimney top of this same 
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house, while yet the course of love run 
smoothly, was a bird of evil omen; the falling 
of the great tree which had stopped our way, 
boded sorrow to some one, and Will doubted 
not that he himself was the Baalim on whose 
account some unseen spirit had barred the 
road. Suddenly, we all started to our feet. 

“*What was that?’ asked Anna Franklin, 
looking terrified. 

“*Did you not hear a bell? said another, 
‘It certainly was a bell. Dear me! I am 
frightened to death? 

“*What is the matter?’ cried Dick Lee, 
‘What did you all jump up for? I thought 
the old one himself was coming. Don’t you 
know any better than to scare a fellow out 
of his senses ?” 

“*Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle’ went the bell 


“*Who on earth can be ringing a dinner 
bell this time of night?’ continued Dick. 
‘Well, I must give in; the old gentleman has 
really come for us; but he wont hurt me; he 
and I have had too many good times together. 
He will be calling the roll soon, so prepare. 
We must answer to our names, as I once 
heard the Irish aldermen at a meeting of the 
board, when I was in Cork in a ship: “ Will 
Ashley?” “Ere, sir!” “Dick Lee?” “Ere, 
yer honor!” And so he will go through the 
company.’ 

“*O, for heaven’s sake, do stop, Dick!’ cried 
Mary Moore. ‘How can you make light of 
such things? I am almost dead with fright! 

“ For some moments the bell was silent, but 
terror was impressed on every countenance 
save that of Dick Lee, who appeared resolved 
to brave it out. , 

“*Comes Will Ashley,’ said he, ‘cheer up, 
man. I know what you are thinking of—you 
have had a little flare-up with those blue eyes 
down the road yonder. That’s the reason 
Margaret is not with us. So you expect the 
devil to carry you off, as he ought to. Hark! 
I will sing you a ballad for the occasion.’ 

“ His rich voice added greatly to the mourn- 
ful power of the lines, as to our consternation 
he sung that dear old English ballad, which, 
however beautiful, is not precisely the thing 
that one loves to hear in a haunted house. 


“‘*Twas at the silent, solemn hour 
When ‘hight and morning meet, 

In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet.’ 


“Ere the singing ended, the bell-ringing 
was again heard, together with other sounds, 
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apparently approaching the cellar _ stairs. 
Dick looked startled, but resolutely continued 


his singing—the rest of us standing in silent 
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terror. 


“*This is the dark and fearful hour, 
When injured ghosts complain—’ 


(‘Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle’—‘tramp, tramp, 
tramp’—louder and nearer—but Dick was 
stout-hearted, and went on:) 


“* When dreary graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithless swain.’ 


“But at this moment, the cellar door swung 
wide open. Dick looked over his shoulder, 
uttered a yell and rushed headlong from the 
room. All save Will Ashley and myself fol- 
lowed him out into the storm. Will, who 
had been scarcely less terrified by the ballad 
than the unaccountable sounds, imagining 
that restitution for his faithlessness was now 
at hand, and perhaps asking his own heart, 
like the Moor, ‘why should honor outlive 
honesty ?—let it go all” sank powerless upon 
the floor. Why I did not fly with the others, 
Icannot tell. Perhaps the reason exists in 
some law of metaphysics which I do not 
understand. My eyes were fixed in unspeak- 
able amazement upon the spectacle that rose 
before me. Through the shadowy passage to 
the cellar, rose a black, frightful face, crowned 
with horns that curled all around the head. 
Back of this apparition were others, all with 
long, wistful faces, apparently half-human 
and half-brute, and with eyes like great pieces 
of brass. Utter silence prevailed in the 
room, save so far as broken by the raging 
storm without. There I stood, confronting I 
knew not what, and feeling as if in a tran 
Presently Will Ashley spoke. 

“*O, Mr. Devil, said he, ‘I did not mean 
it—I did not mean to quarrel with Margie! 
Let me off this once, and I will go right back 
and tell her how sorry I am!’ 

“*Em-ba-ah! said the spectre, and came 
clattering right out on the kitchen floor, while 
a bell under his neck tinkled furiously. The 
other heads crowded fast after him, the cloven 
feet clattering as they leaped from the upper 
stair into the fm. I looked at Will, and 
Will at me. There was a quéer expression 
. upon his face—a shadow of lingering terror 
blended with an exceedingly foolish look of 
mortification. Still the strange visitors in- 
creased in number, stamping and bleating, 
and apparently looking for something to eat. 


Then Will laughed wildly like an insane man, 
exclaiming: 
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“*O, the fool that I have been! ’Tis Mr. 
Marvin’s flock of sheep! I heard a day or 
two ago that they were lost, and somehow 
they must have got into the cellar!’ 

“T, tov, had heard that three days before 
Mr. Marvin had missed his entire flock. The 
same day there happened a fall of snow, so 
that he could not track them. Our terror 
was now entirely gone, and Will, rendered by 
the reaction more courageous than ever 
before in his life, volunteered to go into the 
cellar and, examine. I was surprised, for he 
seemed as bold as a lion; but this I suppose 
was consistent with so inconsistent a thing as 
human nature. I was a farmer’s daughter 
and not afraid of sheep, so he left me with 
them while he went down with a blazing 
brand. At the back of the house he found 
that a portion of the cellar wall had fallen. 
Through the aperture thus opened, the old 
leader must somehow have stumbled, follow- 
ed, of course, by the whole flock. The open- 
ing was soon hidden by the falling snow, and 
as no one visited the house, the sheep had 
been in danger of starvation. It was. not 
difficult for them to ascend the short stair- 
way, above which, as the upper part of the 
door was glass, they had seen our light. A 
blow from horns or feet had caused the open- 
ing of the door. 

“Our panic-stricken companions had pur- 
sued their flight no further than the barn, 
and after a time, discovering that we were 
missing, Dick Lee and one or two others 

came back in seareh of us. When the matter 
had been explained to the whole party, the 
young men brought armfuls of fodder, and 
succeeded in enticing the hungry sheep from 
the house to the barn. 

“Once more we all assembled around the 
fire; but my companions had much to tell of 
a frightfully great-cat that they could see on 
a beam in the barn, though she sat in pitch 
darkness. Perhaps they saw her more with 
the mind’s eye than the natural organs 
Presently another came and sat down besice 
her; then another and another and another; 
and there they remained in awful silence, 
with eyes horribly bright, and faces expressive 
of malignity softened by some great sorrow. 

“At last, the central cat, the immense 
creature at first seen, uttered a cry so long- 
drawn and hideously mournful that no mor- 
tal could describe it. It was echoed by all 

her four companions; and in a moment the 
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entire company of unearthly felines vanished 
in the blackness of that witch-ridden dark- 
ness. This must have been about the hour 
that Dame Ruggles died; and I have some- 
times wondered if the central animal of the 
group was not the famous tiger cat, and if so, 
what relationship she bore to the witch 
dame. 

I must say, though, that Dick Lee told me 
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next day that the reason the cats vanished 
was that he threw a piece of board at the 
biggest one, knocking her heels over head, 
and that they went out through a hole in the 
loft—but I never knew whether to believe 
him or not. I have only to add that Will 
Ashley and Margaret Rivers were married in 
the spring.” 


“You were at Cold Harbor, soldier?” 

“ Ay, stranger, that I was— 

Fighting for home and freedom, 

The Union and the laws. 

I got a ball in my thigh, there, 

But I limped on through those days 
When Death seemed clutching the army, 
In the swamp’s bewildering maze.” 


“You were at South Mountain, soldier?” 
“ Ay, stranger, I mind that day, 

For the fight was long and bloody 

Ere the stubborn foe gave way. 
When our colonel fell I caught him; 
He died in my arms that night, 

And I buried him on the mountain 

By the moon’s sad, misty light.” 


“You fought under Sherman, soldier?” 

“ Ay, stranger, that I did: 

Through wreck, and fire, and slaughter, 
I followed where he led. 

I went through Atlanta with him, 

As proud as a man could be; 

And I followed him without flinching 
From the mountains to the sea.” 


“You have lost an arm, brave soldier?” 
“ Stranger, my loss is gain: 

For I gave my right arm gladly, 

And smiled at the bitter pain. 

- I gave it for home and country, 

For the flag of the boys in blue; 
And had they needed the other, 

I'd have given it gladly, too.” 
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“Then, sure you have honor, soldier: 
Men make you a hero now?” 
But the soldier's frank voice faltered, 
And a cloud swept o’er his brow: 
“There are some that honor me, stranger— 
The men that fought with me; 
But alas! too many like me are left 
To die in their poverty. 


“T stand here all day, stranger, 

And beg for a penny or two, 

Showing my manhood’s feelings, 
Showing this garb of blue. 

I have begged for work through the city, 
With a craving of strong, fierce pain, 

Such as I never knew before; 
And I’ve begged it all in vain. 


“What though I’ve followed Sherman? 

What though my strong right arm 

Has gone to protect these lords of trade, 
And keep them safe from harm? 

They sit at ease in their homes of wealth, 
With never a thought of me; 

Nor care that the starving beggar here 
Has bled to keep them free.” 


“God help you, then, brave soldier, 
If this be your luckless fate!” 
“ Ay, stranger, His help will come to me 
Some day, soon or late.” 
It will come when the one-armed soldier 
To his comrades above has gone; 
When his begging is o’er, and the martyr puts 
His crown of glory on. 
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AGATHA’S WISH. 


BY ACTON WARE. 


THERE are some women who seem born to 
waste themselves. Their loves and their hates 
are excessive. What they do, they do with 
their might, and they stake their whole upon 
asingle card. Impracticable, unmanageable, 
adorable creatures they are. 

Agatha Ware was one of these. A head- 
strong, enthusiastic girl, who would have been 
tyrannical, but that she was too tender-heart- 
ed. One would scarcely expect such a girl to 
be tame in love. 

Agatha was what may be called a pretty 
girl, with an English freshness and plump- 
ness, not very tall, but well-developed. The 
hair and eyes were of the same color—a very 
warm brown. Indeed, the hair had been red 
in early childhood, and had darkened with 
years. The features were regular, expressive, 
not too small, and there was something noble 
in the profile of head and face. Agatha would 
doubtless grow to be a very handsome woman. 
At present, in her eighteenth year, she is just 
what Mr. James Atherton called her—‘a 
charming girl.” 

Now to be called charming by Mr. James 
Athertcn was no small honor to any young 
lady in the town of Lynn, and to Agatha it 
was more than honor, it was rapture. What 
visions danced before her mind! What daz- 
tling possibilities loomed on the horizon of 
events! That the gentleman was rich, and of 
high position, she did not care, except that 
she would gladly see all bounties showered 
upon him. But he was her hero. The melo- 
dy of his voice, his talents, the light of his 
lustrous dark eyes, the stately grace of his 
form, the slow smile that came and went on 
his beautiful mouth—all were so many chains 
to bind her. And it was not alone in Agatha 
Ware’s imagination that Mr. Atherton’s he- 
rote qualities existed. He was really noble. 

But do not think that the girl openly ex- 
pressed her admiration for him. She was too 
sensitive and too impassioned for that. In- 
deed, it was the impression among her young 
friends that Agatha rather undervalyed this 
idol. There is a natural finesse with which 
innocent and unpractised creatures veil their 
secrets, which is quite equal to the highest 
art. It is this which makes the bird flutter 
and scream around the place where her nest 


is not, till your attention is distracted ; then she 
will steal, trembling, into the nook where it 
lies hidden. So Agatha’s little airs of indiffer- 
ence, which were not too suspiciously indif- 
ferent, her half praise, her cool assents, her 
eager turnings to some other subject of appa- 
rently greater interest—all these misled her 
associates. They did not guess with what a 
flutter of the heart she heard his name; they 
never dreamed that his image was always be- 
fore her, and that he was the end and motive 
of her every act. They could not know that 
the thought of him was the last in her heart at 
night, and stole in to awaken her in the 
morning. Not one of them was quick enough 
to see that she never changed the subject 
while they were relating anything concerning 
him, but only when they turned from his 
words, looks or acts, to their own vapid com 
ments thereon. 

There could have been no greater misfor- 
tune happen to the girl, than to be so enslay- 
ed. Had he loved and married her then, her 
love, satisfied, might have become moderate 
and healthy; but, suppressed and denied, like 
a stream that is dammed, it overflowed her. 

Mr. Atherton was the principal lawyer In 
Lynn, and sufficiently absorbed in his profes- 
sion to be somewhat unaware of the flutters 
which his name excited. He was, moreover, 
interested in politics, that most absorbing of 
pursuits, and had begun to taste the tantaliz 
ing sweets of success. Besides these, there 
was yet a third reason for any blindness he 
might have shown—a reason which we need 
not yet name. And so the incense of a pure 
and loving heart curled up before him un- 
heeded, for two years, at the end of which 
time Agatha Ware was twenty years old. 

These years had worn her somewhat. Keen 
pangs of pain, fleeting thrills of delight, long 
seasons of doubt and suspense, dark hours of 
despair, when her life seemed dead within 
her—these had not conduced to a healthy 
growth, either mental or physical. But she 
was still the charming girl whom Mr. Ather- 
ton had seen smiling and blushing when he 
looked at her. He liked to have pretty girls 
drop their eyes, and blush that way, when he 
looked at them. It was a tribute to his supe- 
riority. That it indicated any dangerous de- 
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gree of power he might have over them, never 
entered his mind. He was the least vain of 
men, and had a vague notion that no woman 
was ever won, except after suitable wooing. 
He did not reflect that beauty, talents and 
nobleness woo, with or without the will of 
their possessor. 

Mr. Atherton had been a member of the 
State Senate, on the last winter, and returned 
in the spring to Lynn, enveloped with a new 
halo of honor. It was not yet too warm 
weather for parties, and many had put off 
their entertainments till they could be graced 
with his presence. His arrival was the signal 
fur a course of gayeties such as Lynn had sel- 
dom witnessed. 

Evening parties, crowded or select, accord- 
ing to the entertainer, riding parties, when 
there were days unusually fine, amateur con- 
certs, in which the first young ladies in town 
did not scofn to enchant the lower order with 
their dulcet strains, provided the lower orders 
would not ask for reserved seats—these, and 
more, were the order of day and night, and in 
each Mr. James Atherton was the “star of 
the goodlie companie.” 

Among the many candidates for his atten- 
tions, the gentleman was very attentive to 
Agatha, who, indeed, was altogether too retir- 
ing to be called a candidate. He found some- 
thing touching in her face, some pathos con- 
cealed under her smiles, some tone of sadness 
in the low, soft voice. Some of the timidity, 
he faintly remembered her to have possessed, 
was gone, and in its place was earnestness. 
There was even a flash of passion perceptible. 

“She is not so happy as she was,” he 
thought; then forgot all about it, having other 
things on his mind. 

Besides, there was Miss Leonore Cluny, who 
actually must be attended to. Miss Cluny 
was the third reason to which we referred 
some. time back, and avery good reason she 
was for any man to forget other women. A 
handsome girl, with a good form, and a face 
in which was an expression of mingled haugh- 
tiness and sweetness; one who had lived on 
the sunny side of life, and ripened like a 
peach; not bold, but with the natural ease 
of a beauty. and an heiress. 

- But how cruel women can be—even women 
who are not heartless! The soft blue eyes of 
this accomplished lady had read what to all 
other eyes was hidden. She knew why the 
corners of Agatha’s sweet mouth dropped, 
and why there came sometimes into the eyes 
a look that was almost wild. She knew why 
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the smile broke off so suddenly, sometimes, 
And she well knew why the eyes of Agatha 
Ware so often rested on her with that look of 
painful earnestness. 

It had long been expected, in the Cluny 
family, that Leonore would some time be Mrs. 
Atherton, and they had not taken too great 
pains to conceal their thought. The very 
manner in which they denied that there was 
any engagement, showed they did not think 
it unlikely there might be, some day. 

Miss Cluny would never have owned it to 
another—she scarce owned it to herself; but 
she was afraid of that girl, with the loose, rich 
waves of auburn hair, and the tender, shrink- 
ing ways. She could not have answered for 
consequences, if Mr. Atherton should know 
what she knew. So she kept her eyes open 
on the two, and resolved to arouse the slum- 
bering pride of her rival, with a sting such as 
no woman could bear unmoved. 

When May-day came, there was a gay party 
to Cluny’s Woods, for May-flowers. Almost 
everything in Lynn was Cluny. There was 
Cluny Hall, Cluny Green, Cluny Street, and 


Cluny Bank, each dominating sits kind. 
And Cluny Woods was a beaut tch of 
old growth, which the axe seld 1 rated, 
and then only that the place ht not be- 


come inaccessible by its own luxuriatice. 
Such winding paths as were there, whepe the 
moss and the fine silken grass tried to see 
which should be greenest and softest! Such 
overhanging pine trees, layer on layer of som- 
bre greenness, and fine aromatic odor! Such 
feathery, sylph-like birches, leqfing against 
these pines, like nymphs against disguised 
gods! Such fair and stately treesgof all names, 
growing in sweet and lofty communion, while 
the flowers embroidered the ground at their 
feet! Such brooks, of all tempers—wild little 
babbling things, that were all noise and pre- 
cious little water—silky shallows, that spread 
out like table diamonds, flowing evenly over 
grass and moss, with scarce a stone to gosstp 
about—deeper streams, where the beautifiil 
trout lingered, and that made miniature tor 
rents in spring—every fair shape of water! 
And then the flowers! Flora seemed to have 
chosen Cluny Wood for her especial nursery, 
for there was every wood-flower, iu its perfec- 
tion. In the shadows of streams, burned the 
cardinals at their season; the wind-flower 
hung its frail petals, like the dream of a flower, 
rather than its substance ; dandelions starred 
all the green with their discs of snowy gold; 


large violets sat on their long, transjacent 
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stems, looking as though at a warm sunbeam 
they might melt and run down in a drop of 
purple wine. But of all the flowers, nothing 
could exceed the May-flowers of Cluny Wood, 
and every spring troops made pilgrimages 
there, in search of them. 

This spring of which we speak was unusu- 
ally early, and May-day was like atruant from 
June. Our May-party did not start till noon, 
waiting till the sun should have warmed the 
air, and dried the paths. Then they started, 
and walked through and out of the town. 

By some means, Mr. Atherton, though 
principally attentive to Miss Cluny, walked for 
some rods beside Agatha. Her heart gave a 
leap as she perceived, without looking at him, 
and she could not answer his pleasant com- 
monplace about the weather and the occasion. 
He thought she had not heard him, and spoke 

n. 
She looked up, with one of those flashes of 
feeling which sometimes made him wonder. 

“I wish it might always be spring, and al- 
ways May,” she said, in a voice whose tremu- 
lous earnestness overflowed the meaning of 
her words. 

“But ne the fruits,” he suggested ; “ what 
should we do without them ?” 

“O, eat last year’s,” she answered, laughing, 
and gathering courage with the sound of her 
ewn voice. 

“But we naturally want things in their sea- 
son,” he persisted, in order to make her talk, 
“and it would be hard to satisfy our eyes only 
inthe present, and but derive our real sus- 
tenance from thé past.” 

She caught up the meaning, and dropped 
the form of their. talk. 

“Some have no choice,” she said, in a low, 
impassioned tone, looking away from him. 
“Some would perish, but for the remembered 
sweetness of something that is past. There 
is many a life, whose sole nutriment is drawn 
from some trifle it cherishes out of a summer 
which will never come back.” 

He looked at her in astonishment and trou- 
ble. Whence came that despairing fluctvring 
of the voice? whence the pallor that over- 
spread her face? He was about speaking 
igain, when a light voice broke in on their 
conversation. 

“Aggie, 1 thought you were coming up last 
week, to show me how to make those beauti- 
ful moss baskets,” said Miss Cluny, linking her 
arm in Agatha’s. “I have watched for you 
every day, you naughty promise-breaker!” 

“I’ve had company, or I should have come,” 


18 


Agatha answered, quietly, perfectly under- 
standing the move. “I will come in a few 
days.” 


The young heiress walked by the side of the | 


girl she almost hated, talking in her lightest 
and sweetest manner, making herself as ami- 
able as possible, and effectually breaking up 
the tete-a-tete. And Mr. Atherton, who had 
been only momentarily attracted, forgot every- 
thing but to admire the grace and beauty of 
the lady he expected to marry. It is very 
pretty to see one lovely girl hang lovingly 
about another, if one does not know she does 
it from malice; and gentlemen are not quick 
at comprehending feminine tactics. For 
Agatha, she seized the first opportunity of 
getting away, and leaving the two together. 
She would not seem to contend for money net 
freely bestowed. Besides, the girl was some- 
thing of a fatalist, and thought that what was 
to be, would be, without her help, and in spite 
of her. 

“He looked at me tenderly, and spoke as 
though he wanted to hear me reply,” she 
thought. “If he forgets me, I can’t help it; if 
he remembers me, she can’t help it.” 

He had looked at her tenderly, but without 
being conscious of it, and he had softened his 
voice in speaking to her, and bent as though 
he would willingly have come nearer if he 
dared, but all unconsciously. He had been se 
long in the habit of regarding Miss Cluny as 
the lady whom he was to woo, and was se 
well aware that her family had expectations 
of the sort, and, moreover, a marriage with 
her would so materially assist his progress in 
the world, that he never entertained a thought 
of any one else. But Miss Cluny had marked 
the looks and tones, and had felt their full 
danger. She did not even believe him inno- 
cent of flirtation, and could with difficulty 
conceal the bitter feelings of her heart, as she 
walked along by his side, exerting her every 
fascination to please him. 

“It must be now or never,” she said in her 
own mind. “If he doesn’t speak soon, she 
will lead him away.” 

A wood-ramble may be a favorable occasion 
for love-making, but not one where proposals 
of marriage are so likely to be made as behind 
curtains in alcoves, or on sofas. In sylvan 
solitudes, the thoughts turn naturally to love, 
it is true, but love in Eden, where there was 
no marrying or giving in marriage, and not 
love under the chandeliers, with a butcher's 
and a baker’s bill in perspective. So this 


young lady knew that though she might ex- 
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pect her lover to be gallant, she could not 
count on his going any further than he had 
already, unless some peculiar influence should 
be brought to bear on him. She made up her 
mind that he should perceive a change in her 
manner, which should set him thinking of 
her, rather than of any one else. 

But first she must give Agatha her lesson, 
and for that purpose she left Mr. Atherton, 
and went to the group of girls in the midst of 
which Agatha stood, and beckoned. her away. 

“Are you angry with me?” she asked, when 
Agatha came to her. 

“Angry with you!” the girl repeated,’ in 
surprise. “ What for?” 

“Why,” Miss Cluny said, with a haughty 
air, “ I did not reflect, when I joined you and 
Mr. Atherton, on our walk out here, that you 
might not wish me to do so. I was quite dis- 
concerted when you left us so abruptly. Of 
course it was a mortification to me, showing 
so plainly that I had interrupted something 
which you wished to say.” 

“I am sure you mistake me,” stammered 
poor Agatha, crimson with embarrassment 
and distress, then stopped, unable to go 
further. 

“Well, dear, I'm very glad I did,” Miss 
Cluny said, stiffly. “Only it certainly looked 
as though you were angry. I even fancied 
that Mr. Atherton looked after you in sur- 
prise, although he is not likely to take notice 
of such things, or to let any one see that he 
takes notice. But we must have been 
mistaken. I know you have too much 
good sense and good taste for any such 
thing. Don’t think I am comparing you 
to Fanny Gray, will you? Do you re- 
member, by the way, how she acted about 


Mr. Summers, before he married Julia Fan- | 


ning? She was perfectly infatuated with 
him, you know, though he had never shown 
anything but the merest kindness for her, and 
she had so little shame that she made a parade 
of her love. I have heard that she offered 
herself to him; but I don’t believe it, though 
Julia intimated that she did. I never could 
understand girls so lost to all delicacy, all de- 
cency, even. But, dear me! Here we are, 
talking, instead of finding flowers. You go 
north, and I will go south, and see who will 
find most.” 

And Miss Cluny tripped away, singing, and 
left Agatha tingling from head to foot with 
shame and anger. But one word floated up 
on this tide of bitterness. 

“‘He looked after me’ did he?” she 
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thought. “Was it only with surprise? And 
the cruel and insulting spite of that girl—diq 
it arise from any well-grounded fear?” 

Miss Cluny felt that her shaft had sped, and 
she tripped away satisfied. Mr. Atherton was 
southward, and that had decided her diree- 
tion. She knew that after her speech, Agatha 
would never follow her. But she did not go 
there to join him, but only to pass him by, 
which she did in a manner sufficiently care- 
less. He looked at her in surprise, thinking 
he must have been mistaken. 

Mr. Atherton followed the young lady, not 
much troubled in mind, but bent on perform- 
ing the agreeable duty of paying attention to 
her. She evaded him, joined others, if he 
joined her, and then slid away, leaving him 
with them. He began to be astonished in 
earnest, and even a little alarmed. He fol- 
lowed her, and found her in a little wooded 
dell, quite apart from the rest of the company. 
She was sitting on a mossy rock by a brook- 
side, looking at the shining water, and did not 
seem to be aware of his approach, till he was 
quite near; then she started up, in well-acted 
confusion, and brushed her hand across her 
face, as though she were wiping away tears. 

Utterly confounded, he did not know 
whether delicacy forbade or required him to 
speak of her manner. ]:t the manner in 
which, after a careless word, she turned to go 
away, decided him. 

“ Leonore,” he said, “ what can this mean? 
Is it possible that I have offended you in any 
way? What have I done?” 

That was just what she wanted. 

“You have done nothing, I am not angry,” 
she answered, in a stifled voice, trying to pass 
him, with averted face. 

But he reached to detain her, and took her 
hand. The touch affected him. It was a 
small and delicate hand, with a single spark- 
ling jewel. That hand he had expected to 
claim as his own, some day, and if he had no 
very enthusiastic love for her, he had respect 
and affection, and he considered himself in 
honor bound to her. Besides, the hand seem- 
ed to tremble when he took it. 

“ Leonore,” he said, earnestly, looking into 
her downcast face with more of a lover’s look 
than she had ever met before, “I had hoped 
that we were sufficiently assured friends to 
render misunderstandings impossible. Come 
back, and tell me what has happened.” 


Heaps of May-flowers were gathered, and 
towards evening the party prepared to return 
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home. All were there but Mr. Atherton and 

Miss Cluny, and some jests flew about, as 

they waited. Presently the ‘two made their’ 
appearance, walking arm-in-arm, the gentle- 

man proud and smiling, the lady swiijipg ard 

blushing, yet leaning on him with tender con- 

fidence. There needed no words. Every one 

understood that if the two had not been en- 

gaged before, they were so now. 

Agatha alone had not seen. At the first 
glimpse of their forms, she had turned abrupt- 
ly away, not daring to see their faces, and as 
they separated as soon as they reached the 
others, she had no sure confirmation of the 
gossip. Blindly she arranged the bunches of 
sweet pink flowers in her basket, tied the scarf 
cdoser about her neck, shivering in the chill 
spring twilight. Then she lifted her face, and 
looked along the path. It led towards the 
west, and as she raised her eyes, she saw, just 
above the setting sun, the narrow crescent of 
the new moon, faintly showing on the golden 
background of sky. 

Miss Cluny had walked on with another 
gentleman, pot having any fears now, and be- 
ing averse to lover-like displays. The young 
ladies were trooping after, and Agatha was 
left almost alone. As she saw the new moon, 
her heart leaped. Catching at every trifle, 
with the superstition that comes of an absorb- 
ing passion, she looked fixedly at the moon, 
which shone a little towards her right shoul- 
der, as she stood and wished, like one who 
prays. 

“I would like to know a wish so earnestly 
breathed,” said a voice at her side. 

She started slightly, and looked at Mr. Ath- 
erton. There was no blush on her pale cheek, 
no drooping of the soft, deep eyes. She look- 
ed at him with a solemn and steady gaze, 
then, turning to go, said: 

“I will, perhaps, tell you my wish, some 
time.” 

He remembered, to his last day, that look 
and tone, and even then, in the excitement of 
a newly-accepted lover, he had a strange feel- 
ing of tenderness and regret, and a startled 
half-thought, instantly stifled. 

Agatha Ware did not go up to teach Miss 
Cluny to make moss-baskets, either the next 
day, or the day after. A cold, and sore throat, 
neglected, grew rapidly worse, and in twenty- 
four hours after the May-party, her life was 
despaired of. The very evening after her re- 
turn from the wood, she had written and 
sealed a note, addressed to Mr. Atherton; 
and when her mother came weeping to her 


bedside the next day, she gave it to 
her. 

“Mother,” she said, almost inarticulately, 
“if I die, send for him, and give him that note 
to read alone. Let it be done as soon as I am 
dressed to be seen; and, dear mother, make 
me look pretty.” 

Poor girl! Frivolous wishes they seemed; 
but they came from the depths of her loving 
heart. In two days, she was dead, and dressed 
to be seen. 

Mr. James Atherton came, grieved, and 
wondering at the mother’s summons. He 
had called twice a day at the door to inquire 
for Agatha, during her brief illness, and when 
he heard of her death, had shut himself into 
his office, and saw no one for an afternoon. 
Now, at evening, he went up to see Mrs. 
Ware, who had sent for him. She received 
him alone, and had evidently called up all her 
self-control to meet him. 

“TI could not rest till I had fulfilled the last 
request of my child,” she said, faintly. “ Here 
is a note, written on Tuesday night, after she 
came home from the May-party which hasten- 
ed her death. I don’t know what is in it; but 
Ido know that only one feeling could have 
prompted her to think of such a thing at such 
atime. She wished it to be given you after 
she was gone, and that you might open and 
read it beside her. There she lies!” pointing 
to the half-open doorof an inner room. “And, 
Mr. Atherton, whatever may be the contents 
of that note, let it be sacred to you!” 

“Tt shall!” he exclaimed, in a choked voice ; 
then, as she went from him, he pushed open 
the door of the inner room, and entered. 

He saw a lovely picture, whose beauty al- 
most made him forget its awful meaning. 
The casket stood open the whole length, and 
she lay there clothed in white, her hair loose- 
ly curled back from her face, and the whole 
place fragrant with the profusion of May- 
flowers that lay about her. Never in life had 
poor Agatha been so lovely as she was in 
death. The sudden illness had not thinned 
her face, and she looked like some lovely mar- 
ble image, to lay upon a tomb, not the perish- 
ing clay to lay within. 

A pang wrung the gazer’s heart, as he stood 
there, seeing plainly at last that that tender 
heart had been bis, without his knowing it; 
seeing, too, that the lifeless form before him, 
when inhabited by the soul, now fled, had 
been dearer to him than he knew—dearer, 
perhaps, than any other could ever be. 

With tears raining over his pale face, he 
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murmured, “My sweet May-flower!” and, 
bending, pressed a long and tender kiss upon 
the chilly lips. Then he opened the note, and 
read it. 

“ You asked me to-night what I wished on 
seeing the new moon,” she wrote. “Since I 
am going to die, I do not fear to tell you that 
wish, though it will tell you all my heart since 
I first knew you. I wished that before the 
next new moon came, you would kiss me on 
the lips. I knew thatif you should, it would 
be because you loved me, or because I was 


How Gertie sold Daisies. : 


dead. I know that you do not love me best, 
but I should sleep better, I think, if you would 
give me that kiss before they put me out of 
sight forever. No man ever kissed me. 0 
my love, good-by !” 

With a groan of agony, he bent, and, clasp- 
ing the fair form, kissed her again and again. 
In that hour, ambition and all tle desires of 
the world sank into utter insignificance, before 
a love so tender and faithful and humble, and 
for the first time in his life, and for the last, 
James Atherton loved. 


MY MOTHER. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


‘My soul cries out for thee, my mother; 

When shall its cry be heard? 

When, through the darkness and the tumult, 
Shall come thine answering word? 

My heart is weary with its longing 
To hear thy love-fraught tones; 

Naught else can still its painful threbbing, 
And hush its pleasing moans. 


Our hearts did beat as one, my mother; 
Thy love was my delight! 

Such trust I cannot give another, 
Since thou art gone from sight. 

I call back childhood’s rosy morning, 
Its sinless joys are mine 

And mother is the gentle priestess 
Who sits beside that shrine. 


I live again youth's day of pleasure, 
I walk beneath its spell; 

A kindly hand, an influence holy, 
Doth guide me safe and well. 

The memory of thy love, my mother, 
Is like a golden dream! 

I wonder where the sunshine lingers, 
Since I have lost its gleam. 


Thy tender eyes are closed, my mother! 
Thy voice is hushed in sleep; 

I cannot break thy dreamless slumber, 
Though ne’er so loud I weep. 

My soul cries out for thee, my mother! 
Its cry cannot be heard; 

From the dark grave’s unbroken stillness 
There comes no answering word. 


HOW GERTIE SOLD DAISIES. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Wuar a great, wonderful thing a single day 
ean be, when one is only five years old! Ger- 
tie Kline felt as if she was going to be happy 
‘orever and ever, the first morning that her 
father let her go tomarket with him. The tall 
white horse stood gravely at the gate, while 
Mr. Kline packed away ten round boxes of 
butter under the wagon-seat, and then Ger- 
tie, smiling very broadly, was lifted in, and 
her father settled himself beside her, and 
eracked his whip, and away went the house, 
the gate, and Gertie’s mamma, out of sight 
very fast, but the great world lay ahead. The 
world was only two miles away, in Atkins- 
boro’, but it seemed a great deal further than 


the sun, because, as Gertie thought, you can 
see the sun by just going to the window, but 
to see Atkinsboro’ you must keep waking up 
all the night before, for fear you will be late, 
and be dressed very carefully, and feel as if 
you did not have time to eat a mouthful at 
breakfast, and then you must ride such a 
long, long, long way, and feel a great deal old- 
er when you got to-Atkinsboro’, than when 
you left home. 

Gertie laughed a great deal, and asked a. 
great many questions about the houses they 
passed, and the people they met. Once they 
had an adventure—a great dog, with a red 
tongue, came out and barked at them; but 
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er father snapped his whip at it, and it slunk 
pack again. It is good to have a great strong 
ather to take care of one, and Gertie looked 
up admiringly at hers. 

At last, at the top of a long hill, he pointed 
cut ahead a great many houses altogether, as 
many as fifty or a thousand, Gertie thought, 
and tall steeples running up into the sky, and 
streets with broad brick walks. 

“That’s ’Kinsboro’,” he said. 

Gertie drew her rosy little lips up very tight, 
ad opened her eyes wide, so as to see every- 
thing at once. They drove by such beautiful 
houses, with great white steps, and sometimes 
there were children’s faces looking out of the 
windows. At one of these houses, Mr. Kline 
sopped his wagon, and, taking one of the but- 
ter-boxes, handed it to a round-faced girl with 
awhite apron, who came out to speak to him. 
Then he drove into a busy street, with a great 
many stores, and crowds of people, and wagons 
vith horses handsomer than the old white 
ware. Gertie’s heart beat high with excite- 
nent now, and she felt very nervous and very 
important, when her father left her alone in 
the wagon, and went into two or three of the 
stores, carrying all the butter-boxes with him. 
At the street-corner, a little way ahead, she 
saw something that made her look very ear- 
nestly, with all her two eyes. There was a 
voman sitting in a stall, with a large heap of 
bouquets before her, and every few minutes 
wme one would stop and take a bouquet, and 
sive her a piece of nifoney for it. 

“I didn’t know folks ever wanted to buy 

pers,” thought Gertie. ; 

She was a little country-girl, who could get 
jlenty of flowers for nothing—not of the rarest 
secies, however. When her father came 
tack to her, and chirruped to his horse to 
nove along, she told him how “ funny” it was 
fr people to buy flowers of the woman on 
the corner. 

“Yes, it’s queer,” Mr. Kline said, thought- 
fully; “but these city folks don’t know what 
‘o do with all their money, they have so much. 
And now, Gertie, we'll go to the post-office !” 

Gertie was glad cf that, for she wanted to 
se what sort of a place it was where her 
father found such a splendid newspaper, with 
pictures in it, every week. This time there 
vas not only the newspaper, but. a letter, too, 

hich Mr. Kline looked at, and put soberly 
lato his packet, without reading. 

“Now I will buy some raisins and nutmeg 
or your mother, Gertie, and then our errands 

ill be all done.” 


“And we will have pudding to-morrow,” 
said Gertie, contentedly. 

She was already getting quite experienced 
in the world, and could think of other things . 
besides houses and people. But she had not 
at all understood that when the errands were 
done, they were to go home again; she did 
not know they were going home, till they came 
out on the borders of the town again. Then 
she said: 

“ Why, papa, we passed that house with the 
bird-cages, before !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kline, who was used to go- 
ing to market. “We shall get home by two 
o’clock, I reckon.” And he whipped up the 
old white horse. 

“O dear!” said Gertie, with a doleful face; 
“T don’t want to go home yet, and I’m so 
tired and hungry!” 

“Mother’ll want to see us, and she’ll have a 
nice dinner ready,” Mr. Kline said, cheerfully. 
“And if you’re tired, Gertie, you may lean 
your head against me, and go to sleep.” 

But Gertie winked very hard, and sat bolt 
upright, because she was not sleepy at all, not 
she; and as they drove along, she watched to 
see how many houses she could remember, 
till all of a sudden they seemed to crumble 
away to nothing, and her little head sank 
down on her father’s left arm, and when he 
looked down to see what the matter was, 
there was Gertie fast asleep. 

The first thing she knew, her mother was 
lifting her out of the wagon, and there was 
her own home again, and the gate and the 
trees, and the white cat purring in the sun- 
shine, just as if nobody had been to ’Kinsboro’ 
at all. Then Gertie was wide awake, and had 
such fun telling of all the great things she 
had seen, talking as fast as she could, while 
she ate her dinner. 

All that afternoon, while her mother sewed 
by the window, Gertie was drawing her little 
cart up and down the yard, “taking dolly to 
’Kinsboro’,” and making her notice especidily 
the woman at the corner, getting money for 
bunches of flowers. Meanwhile, her mother 
kept busily at work, and her face was trou- 
bled, for she knew what was in the letter 
which her husband had put so quietly in his 
pocket. He had been reading it over with 
her. Their little farm was mortgaged—not 
for much, only for five hundred dollars; but 
to a man who could not possibly have saved 
more than two hundred that year, above ex- 
penses, it seemed a good deal to pay all at 
once, as this letter insisted on his doing. Mr. 
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294 How Gertie 
Kline did not know where to go, or what to 
do, to get help at this time, and he was afraid 
his little home would have to be sold. That 
was what made Gertie’s mother so sad, sitting 
by the window, with the elm boughs waving 
everhead, and looking out at the places so 
dear to her. 

That night, when Gertie was in her little 
nightgown, and tucked safely in her crib, and 
supposed to be asleep, with her dolly close by 
her, she heard her father and mother talking 
in low tones about this new trouble. She did 
not know what mortgages and foreclosures 
meant, but she got a very strong idea that 
some Mr. Davis would make them feel very 
‘dreadfully, if her father could not get three 
hundred dollars for him within a fortnight. 
It almost seemed to her as if her mother was 
crying, and that made her little heart beat 
pitifully, and the tears came into her own 
eyes. Were three hundred dollars so very 
much? Gertie knew three was not much. It 
only took her thumb and two fingers to make 
three, but a hundred was more than ten, and 
so it might be a great deal. O dear! how 
could her father get so much money? Gertie 
thought and thought, and was just develop- 
ing a most beautiful plan in her mind, when 
she gave a little sigh, and went sound asleep. 

The next morning, Mr. Kline went early to 
his work, and Mrs. Kline had churning to do, 
besides its being baking-day; so Gertie, with 
her clean rosy little face sheltered under a 
great white sun-bonnet, was sent out in the 
pleasant yard, to be a good girl with kitty and 
dolly. But her beautiful plan of the night 
before was keeping her heart in a tumult, and 
she walked straight by the cat, and set her 
doll down very abruptly between two roots of 
the old apple-tree, and then looked about with 
grave consideration. There was only a little 
flower-bed in one part of the yard, with not 
more than five or six flowers in bloom, and 
those were her mother’s. Gertie had been 
told not to gather them. 

“But the pasture is my garden, and the 
mowing-lot, too,” said Gertie to herself, “ and 
I can get daisies and buttercups!” . 

The long-horned cow was in the pasture, so 
she thought she would take the mowing-lot 
first, and she crept under the bars, right into 
the tall grass. There were daisies and butter- 
cups in plenty, growing in great happiness, 
with no fear of cattle being let in to bite their 
heads off. Gertie held up her apron, and 
gathered it full, and then got her hands full 
besides, all in less than twenty minutes, 


which was pretty fast for a little girl, who on 
pulled one stem at a time. Then she cre 


back under the bars again, with much great. 
difficulty than before, and sat down by he 


doll, to arrange bouquets. Some she tied wit) 


string, and some with grass, and she sang 
little low rockaby to the well-behaved do 
because she felt so happy, and she did y 
know what else to sing. Once Mrs. Klixy 
came out of the back door, and looked aroun 
the corner of the house, to see what her litt) 
girl was doing, and when she saw her makin 
bouquets, she smiled a little to herself, think 


ing Gertie was going to play market-day 


*Kinsboro’ again, and she thought how hapjy 


it was to be a little child, and amused a whok 


forenoon with “ making believe.” And the 
she went back to mix her bread and pie-crus 
and did not look out again for a great while 
But Gertie was not “making believe” 
time, she was in downright earnest; ay 


when she had seven small bouquets made, she 
thought it was time to begin business. He 
mother’s silk parasol was on the table in th 


entry, so she took that, and then, with be 
apron full of flowers, she went softly out 
the front gate, and started for Atkinsbor’ 
She was so full of eagerness, that she did » 
think much how far it was, and after she hi 
walked a long, long time, as it seemed to her 
she was surprised to see Neighbor Smith 
house just ahead. It made her feel ve 
tired to think she had not gone any further 
Just then a boy overtook her, driving in 
wagon, with a red horse. He looked at Ger 
tie, and then called out, just as he had he 
his father often to people on foot: 

“Where are you going, little girl? Dov 
you want a ride?” 

“Yes!” said Gertie, promptly; and } 
jumped out to help her up into the wago 
with her bouquets and her parasol. 

“Where do you want to go?” he asked. 

“To ’Kinsboro’,” said Gertie, with perte 
trust in him, because he had such a rou 
merry face, and bright eyes. 

“ Why, I’m going there, too,” he said. “I 
going to get our horse shod.” The boy was 
clever, active little fellow, about ten years oli 
who lived on a farm, off on a cross-road, 4 
he had never happened to see Gertie befor 
In fact, it was the first time he had bet 
trusted to drive to Atkinsboro’ all alo 
and he felt very manly, and quite too « 
lighted with his power of offering a ri 
to stop to think whether such a little gi 
ought to be marching off alone. “Do ye 
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know just where you want to go?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” said little Gertie; “ I'll tell you when 
we get to the place.” 

So they rode briskly along, and Gertie felt 
yery wise, because she had been over the road 
before. To-day was even more exciting than 
yesterday. Robert told her his name, and 
then she told him that pretty soon, at a brown 
house, a great dog would come out and bark 
at them. 

“Pooh! I aint afraid of a dog!” said Rob- 
ert, bravely; and Gertie felt that her only fear 
was safely laid to rest. 

So they rode along, and sometimes they 
talked, and sometimes they kept still and 
thought, till presently Atkinsboro’ was close 
before them, and it was half-past ten o’clock. 

“Now where do you want to get out?” 
asked Robert, as he drove down the main 
street. 

“That big white house on the corner,” said 
Gertie. 

It was the same house where her father 
had left a box of butter the day before, and 
that made her feel acquainted. So Robert 
stopped his horse, and helped Gertie down to 
the sidewalk, and said “ Good-by,” as he drove 
off again, leaving her, poor trembling little 
thing, fighting with sudden homesickness and 
lonesomeness. But she looked into her apron, 
at the daisies and buttercups, and-thought of 
the money they would bring, and that en- 
couraged her. She sat down at the foot of 
the steps which went up to the house, and 
put up her mother’s parasol over her head for 
a stall, and spread out her bouquets in her 
lap, so as to be ready for customers. 

The first one who came by, was a man with 
a dog, and neither of them looked to right or 
left, but the idea of a dog made Gertie think 
she would sit up a step higher. Next, two 
girls came by, and they stared at her and 
laughed, which made her feel very uncomfort- 
able. She did not know what a quaint little 
picture she made, sitting there. It was some 
minutes before any one else passed, and Ger- 
tie had not earned a penny yet; but at last a 
lady and a gentleman came walking slowly by, 
and they looked at her with pleased curiosity. 
The gentleman was an artist, and it delighted 
him to watch the timid expectancy of the 
child-face, and the little array of merchandise. 
He took out a pencil and a book from his 
pocket. 

“ Will you sit still a little while, and let me 
make a picture of you?” he asked. 
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*T sell flowers,” said poor little Gertie. “Do 
you want to buy some flowers ?” 

“Buy some, Ralph,” said the lady, softly; 
“it will please the child, andI really should 
like them. It is so long since I have had any 
daisies!” And she sighed a little, remember- 
ing fields at home, which she had not seen for 
years, but where once she also had played 
with daisies and buttercups. 

“What do you ask for a bouquet?” asked 
the gentleman, taking one in his hand. 

“That is one cent, and this is fifty,” said 
Gertie, pointing wistfully at another, which 
held perhaps six more daisies than the first. 

They laughed a great while at, that, and 
then the gentleman bought both, and paid for 
them, which made Gertie feel very rich; and 
in the greatness of her pleasure, she was very 
willing to let the handsome gentleman make 
a picture of her. He sketched very rapidly, 
and when he went home, he put the picture 
on canvas, and to this day it is one of his love- 
liest designs, people say. 

After these good customers walked away, 
the next event of interest was the approach 
of a little girl, who was lame, and walked with 
a crutch. She looked poor, and her dress was 
old and torn. 

“What be you a doin’ there?” she asked, 


curiously. 

“I sell flowers,” replied Gertie, with 
dignity. 

“O, I wish you’d give me a bunch! Will 
you?” 


“Have you got a penny?” asked Gertie, 
suspiciously. 

“ No, I guess not,” said the poor girl, laugh- 
ing; “ but them aint hot-house posies—they’re 
just daisies. I wish you’d give me some for 
my big sister. She’s sick, and don’t have any- 
thing pretty to look at.” 

Gertie’s heart melted at once, and she 
handed the girl her largest bouquet. 

“I hope your big sister will get well,” she 
said, earnestly; and the girl thanked her, aid 
limped off with the flowers. 

“ Now there’s four more,” thought Gertie, 
counting her bouquets; “and O, I’m so hun- 
gry! I wish I could gohome!” 

It was twelve o’clock, and Mrs. Kline had 
finished her baking, and got her dinner on 
the stove, when she thought she would see 
what kept Gertie good for such a long time. 
She went all around the house, and into the 
front yard, and there sat the doll, wedged 
helplessly between the tree-roots, but no Ger- 
tie! Ah, if her mother could have seen her 
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sittiug on the marble steps in ’Kinsboro’! But 
she could not, and so she ran to look down 
ie well, and then she blew the tin dinner- 
horn to bring her husband home. O, what a 
time those two frightened people had, rushing 
through the mowing-lot, and the pasture, and 
the woods, and over to the neighbors’ houses! 
Meanwhile, Gertie was sitting on the steps, 
under her mother’s parasol. 

Presently a woman came out of the house, 
and down the steps, bringing a baby’s carriage, 
and when she had set it on tlfe sidewalk, she 
went back and brought a baby down to ride 
in the carriage. The baby’s mother was 
watching out of the parlor window, and she 
wondered a little to see Gertie on her inarble 
steps. 

“TI suppose the little girl is resting from her 
play,” she thought, and turned away. 

Gertie thought the baby was the prettiest 
ene she ever saw, and she loved it at once 
so much that she put a bouquet of her daisies 
down on its white cloak for it to look at. 
Alas, the poor daisies were no longer so fresh 
a. “ven they first bloomed in the mowing- 
lot, but the baby crowed over them, and their 
day was not quite over. 

“ You darling little baby!” said Gertie. 

And then the nurse drew the carriage 
away, and Gertie was left alone again. And 
now the troubles of her position dawned upon 
lier; she wanted her dinner, and she wanted 
to go to sleep, and she wanted to give her 
mother the fifty-one cents. She felt just like 
erying, but she was watching the baby’s car- 
riage, as it moved along in the distance, and 
that kept her attention partly. Presently it 
stoppe erd the nurse began to talk with a 
girl who came to a basement door and called 
to her. In a moment more she left the car- 
riage, baby and all, and went into the door 
with the girl, and they disappeared from 
sight. 

“Poor little baby is all alone,” thought 
Gertie, compassionately ; and she thought she 
would watch the carriage till the nurse came 
eut again, and she wondered if she could hear 
the baby if it cried. 

The street seemed quite deserted, as far as 
Gertie’s eyes could see; there was only the 
baby in the carriage, and an old woman hob- 
bling along very fast. 

Suddenly a thing happened which was ter- 
rible and mysterious to Gertie. That old wo- 
man paused by the carriage a moment, looked 
sharply around, and, catching the baby out, 
covered it up in her old dirty shawl, and hob- 
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bled along faster than ever, right towards 
Gertie. Gertie was frightened almost to 
death. She was afraid the little baby would 
be hurt, and she was afraid the old woman 
would catch her up, too, and she should never 
see her mother again. But no, the old woman 
did not want Gertie, for as soon as she saw 
her, she turned abruptly round the corner, 
and hurried down the side street. 

Then Gertie, full of terror and courage, ran 
up the marble steps, and pounded with her 
little hand on the parlor window. The lady, 
who sat. at a table, embroidering, ran to the 
window and opened it. 

“O, the old woman has stolen the baby!’ 
gasped Gertie; and the mother, instantly 
alarmed, stepped out through the low window, 
and ran down to the street. 

“Where? What do you mean, child ?” she 
cried. 

Gertie pointed round the corner. The 
old woman was still in sight. 

“Tt’s under her old shawl,” said Gertie, be- 
ginning tocry, 

The mother waited for no more, but flew 
down the street, and into a narrow alley, after 
the miserable old creature who held that pre- 
cious child. The woman glared at her sul- 
lenly enough, when she was overtaken, but 
Mrs. Kenneth only snatched her baby to her 
bosom, and then stood breathless with excite- 
ment and indignation. The little one laugh- 
ed and crowed, as it looked up in its mother’s 
face. What Mrs. Kenneth could have done, 
in the strength of a mother’s wrath, was not 
tested, for a policeman, who had seen the 
pursuit, came hurrying down the alley, and 
laid his hand firmly upon the wretched old 
woman, as she attempted to escape. Then he 
asked what had been done, and Mrs. Kenneth 
told him all she knew, and then burst into 
tears. 

“TI will take care of this child-thief,” he 
said; and Mrs. Kenneth, glad to leave the 
spot with her darling, walked rapidly home. 

There on the corner, she met little Gertie, 
her eyes very wide with terror, and the tears 
wet on her round cheeks. Mrs. Kenneth put 
her arm right around her, and carried her 
with her own little one into the house. 

“ Now, you darling little girl!” she exclaim- 
ed, “ tell me all about it—how it all happened, 
and how you came to be here, and what your 
naine is?” 

So Gertie tried to tell her; but when she 
came to her own part of the story, and 
thought of her home and her mother, the 
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poor little homesick girl broke down’ com- 
pletely, and began to cry. She was tired; she 
was hungry; she was frightened, and she 
wanted her mother. 

Mrs. Kenneth was just the one to under- 
stand all that, and to comfort her. She took 
both baby and Gertie up into her own pleas- 
ant room, and there she took off the wilted, 
soiled sun-bonnet, bathed the flushed little 
face, combed out the tangled curls, and, nicest 
of all, had a little lunch brought up, and set 
on a small round table before Gertie, to whom 
it seemed like the most wonderful feast of 
fairy-land, she was so hungry—just as any lit- 
tle girl would be. After that, the lady laid 
her down on her own bed, and sang to her, as 
she would have sung to her own baby, and 
while Gertie was trying to think it all over, 
and to remember exactly how she came there, 
all of a sudden she went fast asleep. Then 
the lady still sat by her, with gentle tears in 
her eyes, thinking and wondering, and there 
her husband found her when he came home 
from his business, with no idea what a strange 
story awaited him. The first thing he did, 
was just like aman. He went to the nurse, 
and scolded her, and terrified her within an 
inch of her life; but it cannot be said that 
she did not deserve it for her thoughtlessness. 
Then he came back to his wife, and they two 
sat there and talked about Gertie. The para- 
sol and the last withered bunch of daisies had 
been taken from the steps, and brought into 
the house. Mr. Kenneth thought of some- 
thing, as he looked at them. He went to his 
secretary, and wrote a little while, then made 
an enclosure in an envelop, and sealed it up. 

When Gertie awoke, she was petted and 
praised as she never had been before in all her 
little life; but nothing quite made up for the 
growing feeling of homesickness, though she 
played with the baby, and ate a delicious lit- 
tie oyster-pie, and smiled when a great bunch 
of white grapes was put into her hands. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Kenneth was getting ready 
for a drive, and the carriage was being brought 
to the front of the house. 

“We must take this child home at once, 
George,” she said; “her mother must be al- 
most frantic !” 

So very soon they were all seated in the 
large open carriage, drawn by two long-tailed 
bays, and Gertie was wild with delight at the 
thought of the splendid ride she was having, 
and that she was going home. 

“What about paying off the mortgage, 
Gertie?” asked Mr. Kenneth, smiling. 
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Gertie’s face grew thoughtful. 

“TI have fifty cents and one penny,” she 
said, “and I am going to give it all to my 

” 

“ But you haven’t counted the price of that 
last bouquet,” he said. “I thought I would 
like to buy it, and here is the money for it in 
this envelop. But don’t open it till you get 
home. You had better let your father open it 
for you.” 

“ Well,” said Gertie, “only you may have it 
for nothing, because you gave me my dinner.” 

Her friends laughed. They would have 
done almost anything in the wide world for 
that little child, who had saved their baby 
from a dreadful fate. As they drove on, they 
passed a wagon, with a boy driving. He saw 
Gertie, and smiled and nodded. 

“ O, there’s Robert!” she exclaimed. 

“Who is Robert? Your brother?” 

“No! He's the boy that gave me a ride to 
*Kinsboro’,” said the child. 

“Thoughtless fellow!” said Mr. Kenneth; 
“but I never will blame him for what was so 
great a blessing to us!” 

“Now, Gertie” said Mrs. Kenneth, “ you 
must tell us when we get to your house. Is 
this it?” 

“No, that aint my house; but O, there’s 
my mamma !” 

A woman was hurrying out of the gate, 
glancing on every side, with a terror-stricken 
look, Mr. Kenneth stopped his horses. 

“Mamma! mamma!” called Gertie. 

Mrs. Klihe heard the voice, and sprang for- 
ward. Then she saw the strangers, and paus- 
ed in utter amazement. What! was that her 
Gertie? Yes, it was, and in a moment she 
was caught in her mother’s arms, and held so 
tight that not all the powers on earth could 
have snatched her away. 

“© Gertie, where have you been?” said 
Mrs. Kline, with a strained, sobbing voice. 

Mr. Kenneth sprang from the carriage. 

“Allow me to help you into the carriage, 
madam,” he said. “Let us take you home 
with your little girl, and we will tell you the 
whole story.” 

So Mrs. Kline was helped in, and there she 
sat holding Gertie, as if she were only a little 
baby, while between them all the day’s history 
was made plain, with all its motives and 
events—mortgages, daisies, artist, old woman, 
white grapes, and all—Mrs. Kenneth and 
Gertie both talking together. 

Then they reached Mr. Kline’s house, and 
Gertie felt as if it was the longest time since 
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she went out of that little gate, so hopeful, 
with her parasol, and her apron full of flowers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth looked around with 
pleased interest, but they would not alight. 
They felt that it would be kinder to leave the 
Klines to themselves. So they kissed Gertie, 
and shook hands with her mother, and then 
the long-tailed bays took them rapidly away. 

The first thing Gertie’s mother did, was to 
blow the horn for her husband. Poor man! 
he was hunting all over the woods, and call- 
ing everywhere in vain, for his little girl. But 
he heard the horn, and rushed home at once, 
and then !—Gertie never dreamed how much 
a little girl like her was worth before. 

“ Papa,” she said,“ I sold the daisies to get 
money for you, and the gentleman gave me 
fifty cents and one penny, and I gave away 
some, and the baby’s father bought one and 
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gave me this, and I want you to open it, 
papa!” 

So she gave him the envelop, which she had 
held tightly all the time, and Mr. Kline open- 
ed it. What was his surprise, to find in it a 
check for three hundred dollars, and a note 
from Mr. Kenneth, begging that it might be 
accepted in little Gertie’s name, as a slight 
sign of his gratitude for the part she had had 
in the rescue of his own child! Mr. Kline 
felt as if the world had suddenly turned over 
and over. He held the note for his wife to 
read, with tears in his eyes. The dear home 
was saved to them, and Gertie did it all! 
Would all her life to come ever hold a sweeter 
moment than this, when she found she had 
indeed paid the terrible mortgage, with daisies 
and buttercups ? 


THE UNFORGIVEN SISTER. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


Ir was a pretty scene, that one in the rich 
parlor that winter afternoon. A little girl 
with shining golden curls, and radiant eyes in 
which gleamed a world of love and beauty, 
sat upon a richly-embroidered cushion, which 
she had thrown from the sofa. In her lap 
she held a little dog, and by her side lay a 
wreath of bright hot-house flowers. With 
these latter she was decking the bright silver 
collar worn around the neck of the former, 
with many a crow of delight as the little dog 
snapped playfully at the flowers, alternately 
looking wistfully into the face of his little 
mistress. 

Yet at that moment the door opened, and 
one made her appearance therein who did 
not see the beauty of the picture. Her first 
exclamation was: 

“Why, Minnie! you naughty, naughty girl! 
What are you doing ?” ' 

The sunshine was gone from the child’s 
face in an instant. She jumped hurriedly up 
from her seat on the cushion, with a look of 
sorrow and fright on her face, while the little 
dog scampered beneath the sofa, and stood 
peeping timidly forth. f 

Little Minnie had not realized, until that 
moment, that the bouquet she had taken be- 
longed to her sister; and even then she did 
not know how rare and costly it was; al- 


though she knew that she had done some- 
thing wrong, and felt very sorry for it. So, 
after standing timidly a moment in the cen- 
tre of the room, where she had risen from 
the cushion, she approached the other, and 
said: 

“Dear sister Edith, you will not be angry 
with me, will you? Please forgive me. I 
did not mean to do wrong.” 

“No, Minnie,” was the reply of the other, 
“T shall not forgive you! Indeed you have 
been very naughty, and I do not love you!” 

Not love her! Not love that frail, beautiful 
bud, the pride and light of the house? Ah, 
Edith Somerby! less than human you must 
be, to stand there, and say that, with those 
beseeching, tearful eyes upturned to yours! 

But Edith was very much vexed just then, 
and heeded not the pleading look that she 
drove away from the sinless little face. She 
was too much taken up with thinking of her 
bouquet. It was one just sent from the 
green-house, and which she was to wear at a 
grand ball that evening. So she bent angrily 
down to the floor, and commenced gathering 
up the flowers, finally catching hold of the 
little dog’s leg, and pulling him roughly from 
his hiding-place beneath the sofa, to get 
those which were in his collar, 

“ Please don’t hurt my dog!” said the little 
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Minnie, with a tremulous lip. “He has done 
nothing naughty !” 

Though said in the kindest of tones, this 
still further irritated Edith, and she said, 
sharply: 

“Go into the nursery. You are very 
saucy, and I do not love you!” 

Minnie tried to say something more; but 
the swelling in her throat choked her, and 
she went silently from the presence of her 
sister Edith, to cry bitterly at her thoughtless 
act, and her sister’s cruel rebuke. 

Meanwhile Edith busied herself in prepar- 
ing for the ball. She took a hasty tea apart 
from the rest of the family, and then went to 
her room to dress for the evening. At last 
she was ready, and then grouped the flowers 
together upon her bosom, not without notic- 
ing that the loveliest bud was crushed and 
broken. 

At the gate, just as she was stepping into 
the carriage, she heard a pleading voice be- 
hind her, and, looking back, saw little Minnie 
standing half way down the walk, the bright 
December moon shining full and radiantly 
down upon her. She had run out bare-head- 
ed and slippered, to ask again for her proud 
sister's forgiveness. Very pretty she looked 
in the moonlight, her bright hair sparkling in 
its soft beams. 

“Please, Edith,” said the timid voice, 
“please say you forgive me before you go. 
I am so sorry!” 

Who but one bent on gratifying her own 
pleasure at all hazards, could have withstood 
this second appeal? Yet so will pride and 
self-love harden. even the least obdurate 
hearts, unless religion sheds its peaceful and 
benignant influence there to counteract the 
baleful wickedness of the former. Although 
her heart softened a little as she saw the frail 
child standing just the other side of the gate, 
yet she thought it would not do to show sis- 
terly feelings now, after the spectacle of the 
afternoon, and thought, moreover, a little dis- 
cipline was needful; so she only said: 

“There, there; run in the house, Minnie. 
You'll catch cold. Don’t pester me now 
about my forgiveness. You’ve been very 
naughty, and I don’t think you have had 
time to repent properly.” 

And, with these heartless words, she step- 
ped into the carriage, the driver closed the 
door, and away they rattled down the street. 

Edith did not have the pleasant time that 
she anticipated. Somehow, a little moonlit 
face in the gravelled walk constantly appear- 


ed between her and the brilliant coruscations 
of light that flashed on all sides in the ball- 
room; and a little childish voice, full of pit- 
eous, tender pleadings, seemed to ceaselessly 
ring in her ears, and drown the music that 
swelled around her on all sides. 

When at last the ball began to draw to- 
wards its close, Edith hailed it with delight, 
inasmuch as it would enable her to forgive 
and kiss the l'ttle sister to whom she had 
refused that boon a few hours previous. But 
she soon recollected, with a pang, that she 
had promised to go home with her cousin in 
a distant part of the city, after the ball, and 
stay a couple of days. How long a time that 
seemed! How far off was the propitiation 
thus placed! O Christian! remember your 
day of grace when it is at hand; for the time 
may come when you will beckon in vain for 
the forgiving angel to draw nigh, and hear a 
penitent prayer that will be too late! 

Edith spent two miserably restless days at 
the house of her cousin, and then started to 
seek again the shelter of her own roof. She 
paused an instant at the gate, almost dread- 
ing to go in, yet could not tell why. She 
turned the door-knob nervously, yet Hope 
all the time whispering that Minnie would be 
the first to hear the noise. But no. Where 
could she be? Where the little form that 
usually bounded to meet the elder sister? 
All silent. No one to meet her. Even the 
kitten, that usually frisked about her in such 
joy, hardly noticed her; now merely raising 
its head, and opening its great, yellow eyes, 
as it lay on the lounge. Was she so great a 
criminal, then? Ah! how the conscience 
lashes the soul when a wrong action has been 
done! Poor Edith suffered enough then to 
have been spared the great retribution that 
was to follow, if it had not been otherwise 
ordained. 

Edith still stood in the centre of the room, 
listening to the whispering of that dreadful 
foreboding, when another door opened, and 
her mother stepped softly across the thresh- 
old. 

“Ah, Edith!” said she, starting at the unex- 
pected sight, and a soft smile playing over 
features that looked wan and careworn, “I 
am glad that you have come. We were just 
going to 'send for you.” 

“Why?” almost gasped she. “Is any- 
thing—is Minnie—” 

“Minnie is very sick. The doctor says 
her life hangs on a very slender thread. She 
has the brain fever.” 
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“O, how monstrous my wickedness seems 
tome now! Let me see her at once, and ask 
her forgiveness for—” 

“Alas! it would be useless. She knows no 
one, and understands nothing said to her.” 

“But I must see her.” 

“Not now, when you are so discomposed. 
Everything must be very quiet around her.” 

“But how long has she been sick?” in- 
quired Edith, in an unsteady voice. 

“She was taken the very night you went 
away. We missed her shortly after you had 
gone, and could no* find her for a long time. 
At last she was discovered quite by accident, 
sitting under the pine-tree by the gate, sound 
asleep. She had been crying about some- 
thing, we thought; but she was so sleepy we 
did not question her, and in the morning she 
was out of her head. She keeps continually 
calling for you, and beseeching your forgive- 
ness for something she has done.” 

“My forgiveness!” groaned the unhappy 
Edith. “It is I who should ask hers. And 
she sat down under the pine-tree on that cold 
night, and went to sleep! O, how shall I 
ever forgive myself!” 

Then, with many a groan and flood of 
tears, Edith told her mother the story, sparing 
herself in no particular. 

“You did very wrong, Edith,” was all the 
mother said, although her heart was sorely 
tried. “She is very sensitive, and the least 
thing affects her. Her wrong was at most a 
negative one, and yours a positive. If she 
should never recover, you—” 

“Never recover!” screamed Edith. “But 
she must! I should—” r 

“Nay, my daughter,” said the mother, 
calmly. “Do not add impiety to your sins. 
She is in the hands of a higher Power than 
we. If he wills it, she may still remain with 
us; if not, she will only have gone where she 
will have escaped a great deal of sin and 
suffering.” 

Edith went to the bedside, and passionately 
repeated little Minnie’s name, coupling its 
fervent utterance with a piteous appeal for 
forgiveness; but the tones awakened no re- 
sponse save a vacant stare of the large blue 
eyes, now so blank in the fever of delirium. 
Then, a moment later, the lips moved, and 
said: 

“Sweet sister, Edith, please forgive me. 
You do love me if I was naughty ?” 

All that dreary night and the next day, 
Edith watched by the bedside of her little 
sister, asking her, in tones of entreaty, to be 


forgiven; but the fevered lips pressed so 
often gave no response. The next night, 
Edith was so weary with constant watching, 
that her mother insisted on her retiring, say- 
ing that Minnie was much better, and would 
probably be quite comfortable in the morning. 

But, alas for poor Edith! no more peace 
came in sleeping than in waking hours. In 
her fevered dreams, Minnie was ever by her 
side; the same sweet-faced, soft-toned Min- 
nie, but with a sad, tearful, tenderly reproach- 
ful countenance. Two or three times Edith 
awoke with heavy sobs welling up from her 
heart, only to sink again into the same uneasy 
slumber. When she at last fairly awoke from 
the sleep, that in the latter part of the night, 
had been heavy, and almost a stupor, the 
bright sun was shining into her window, and 
was already quite high in the grayish wintry 
sky. Startled by the lateness of the hour, 
Edith sprang up and hurried on her clothes, 
all the time wondering how the little sufferer 
was, and praying that she might be conscious, 
so that she could again hear those sweet 
tones in accustomed conversation, and hear 
them lisp out a forgiveness. 

In the hall, Edith met her mother, and 
asked, in tones that were painfully and pas- 
sionately earnest, how Minnie was. 

The voice of the mother seemed singularly 
sweet to Edith, as she replied: . 

“She is out of all pain this morning, and is 
sleeping quietly. Come; let us go and see 
our darling.” 

Edith’s heart bounded with delight, and 
her step was elastic as she started with her 
mother. But a sudden misgiving and faint- 
ness stole over her as she entered the room, 
and saw that Minnie’s portrait, and the mir- 
ror, and ‘the table in the corner where her 
toys were, and the little marble statues on 
the mantel, were all draped in white. Then 
her mother led her gently to the bedside, and 
folded down the white sheet that lay over the 
little pale face. 

Beautiful, even in death, was the pure, 
sweet little face now silent and placid. A 
few moss-rosebuds were grasped in the tiny 
hands, and arrayed in the ringlets that never- 
more would be twined around loving fingers. 

A moment only she stood gazing} and then, 
like a cruel, remorseless flood, came the mem 
ory of the last words little Minnie had spoken 
to her. 

“Please, Edith, say you forgive me before 
you go. I am so sorry.” 

And then came the memory of her own 
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heartless, cruel answer. For an instant her 
brain reeled, then the warm blood gushed 
from her mouth and nostrils, and she fell 
heavily to the floor. 
. When she returned to consciousness, she 
was lying weak and helpless upon her couch, 
and familiar faces were grouped around. She 
shuddered when she thought of the scene 
that left such a piercing impress upon her 
memory, and closed her eyes in anguish. 
Later in the day, when she asked how soon 
Minnie’s funeral was to take place, they told 
her that the snow was lying deep upon her 
grave, and that she herself had been uncon- 
scious for three weeks, and had been given 
up by all. 
It was along time before Edith was again 
around the house, the blooming girl she had 
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formerly been; but, when the time did come, 
there was a sweetness with her bloom that 
had never been noticed before, and a soft 
grace that became her well, even though it 
had never rested there before. 

And, best of all, those days were blessed 
ones, in at least one respect; for they hum- 
bled the proud Edith, and severed her 
thoughts from worldly things, to rivet them to 
affairs heavenly. 

She sometimes shudders as she thinks of 
the past days, and reflects at what a dear 
price her salvation was purchased—the death 
of little Minnie—but reflects, that, as in the 
case of him who ascended Calvary, the great- 
est often suffer to secure the salvation of the 
least. 


GARNET LACY’S ATONEMENT. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


“Ransom, Mr. and Mrs. Etheridge start on 
asummer tour next week, and they want us 
to go with them,” said Garnet Lacy, looking 
up with a face full of bright anticipation. 

“Ah!” excmimed Mr. Lacy, in a pre-occu- 
pied state of mind. 

“Is that all you mean to say about it?” 

“ Say about what?” 

“ There, that is just.like you, Ransom; you 
haven’t heard a word I have said. You 
wasn’t so careless and indifferent once when I 
spoke to you.” 

“I beg your pardon—I’m all attention.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Etheridge are going to Sara- 
toga on Tuesday, and they are extremely 
desirous that we accompany them and be 
present at a grand entertainment, a most 
recherche affair, which is to come off in a few 
days at Congress Hall—wont you go?” 

“I don’t see how I can.” . 

“ But I have set my heart on it, and think 
you might gratify me. We have been mar- 
ried three years, and I have remained at 
home, with few holidays and never a summer 
tour.” 

“If we could afford it I would gladly do as 
you wish, Garnet.” 

“Afford it! You are growing miserly, Ran- 
som. Others of our acquaintance, with less 
briHiant pecuniary prospects, spend the whole 
season touring in a stylish way.” 

“I don’t know how they do it—the stylish 


way costs heavily. You may go to the Springs, 
if you will dress in an unpretending fashion; 
but you wont be willing to do it. I havea 
better plan than yours, because cheaper and 
healthier. I have a warm-hearted old aunt 
residing in Vermont, that I haven’t seen for 
years; you may visit her a few days, if you 
like.” 

“ That is like you, too, to want to hive me 
up in some humdrum, country town, where I 
can neither see nor be seen,” glancing 
approvingly at her fair reflection in the 
mirror. 

“Garnet, you are unjust tome. It is a 
critical period with our firm at present, 
we have so many bills to meet, and com- 


‘mescial confidence is so wavering. The 


diversion of money, combined with my ab- 
sence from business, might prove disastrous in 
the extreme.” 

“Nonsense! you can leave as well as Mr. 
Etheridge. You don’t allow my desires to 
have any weight in deciding the matter.” 

“Tt would give me unalloyed pleasure to do 
as you wish me to,” in a more yielding voice. 

“ Let us go, then, that’s a dear good boy,” 
coaxingly. 

“It wont answer—it would be wrong.” 

“ You are indifferent to my happiness.” 

“Do you really believe that ?” 

“Yes, 1 do; you never want me to go any- 
where I really care about going.” 
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“Garnet!” 

“It is true; the yielding and sacrifices must 
all be on my side.” 

O, cruel Garnet! if you had known those 
words would rankle many a long day in the 
heart of your best and dearest friend, you 
surely would have refrained your lips. What 
power breathes in tones and words! Kindly 
uttered, they are milk and honey and balm 
to the soul; unkindly, and they are corroding 
poison. 

A deep, painful lull fell over the pair, first 
broken by Mr. Lacy. 

“If it is so great a sacrifice to remain with 
me, you can go.” 

“And you?” 

“1? O,I1 shall manage very well. I can 
spend more hours at the shop you know,” 
very soberly. 

“T shall need some kind of an outfit.” 

“I suppose so; but pray be as economical 
as you can, remembering our circumstances. 
I haven’t the ready money for you, but you 
can get trusted at Hazleton’s.” 

“You capital Ransom,” in a glee. Vain 
Garnet! Until lately she had been tolerably 
satisfied to queen it at home, craving no ad- 
miration save her husband’s. A _ strong, 
active outside influence in the person of Mrs. 
Etheridge, had recently been brought to bear 
upon her latent vanity, which overrun and 
outshone the roses and sunshine of love and 
hope. The two ladies had contracted one of 
those violent female friendships which are so 
unaccountable and provoking to husbands 
and lovers. Mrs. £theridge was somewhat 
unscrupulous in character, but vivacious and 
attractive, and she became Garnet's infatua- 
tion. She would even take her advice before 
her husband's, making it palatable to her con- 
jugal conscience by the sugar-coated exctse 
that women know each other’s needs better 


* than men know them. Acting under this 


belicf, Garnet sought Mrs. Etheridge as a 
companion on her shopping expedition. Gar- 
net was dazzled by the rich silks that were 
thrown on the counter for her inspection. 
She went forth with the intention of pur- 
chasing a plain and durable brown, but 
deferred to Mrs. Etheridge’s judgment. 

“You are more skilled in matters of the 
toilet than I—which shall I take ?” 

“You don’t want that neutral tint for 
evening—you are altogether too nun-like in 
your tastes.” 

“Still, as a matter of economy, I think it 
is best to have something serviceable.” 


“You are a handsome woman when well- 
dressed, Garnet Lacy, and will create a sensa- 
tion, but not in that odious brown.” 

“Well, what shall I have ?” 

“Something bright—this rich rose color 
under cluny will be just the thing.” 

Of course their conversation was carried on 
in an undertone. 

Garnet saw a pleasing picpure of herself, 
sweeping up the parlors of Congress Hall; 
and she accordingly turned to the clerk in 


attendance. 


“You may cut off a pattern.” 

In a few moments, she run up‘a bill of five 
hundred dollars, all very necessary articles, 
Mrs. Etheridge assured her. 

Again in the street that officious counsellor 
said: 

“T am going to have a set of diamonds, and 
you must, too. They will set off your style of 
beauty to advantage.” 

“They cost so much.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! Your husband is doing a 
fine business, and ought to spend some green- 
backs on youraccount. You want to dress as 
well as others of your acquaintance. ‘One 
might as well be out of the world as out of 
fashion’ is not so foolish an adagé as some 
would have us believe.” 

“TI think I ought to talk with Mr. Lacy 
first.” 

“As you please, though, thank fortune! I 
am more independent in my course of 
actions.” . 

Garnet winced a little. 

“At any rate go with me to the jeweller’s 
and help me make my selection.” 

The door of temptation wide open, infatu- 
ated with a desire to shine, she was ready to 
plunge into extravagance. A foolish spirit of 
emulation was springing up in her heart. 
When the brilliant stones were shown them, 
both ladies went into little word-spurts of 
admiration. 

“ Beautiful !” 

“Elegant!” 

“ Splendid !” 

Garnet could see or think of nothing so 
desirable as these baubles. Strange that 
people will set such value on perishable 
trinkets, letting go by the lasting ornaments 
of a meek and quiet spirit! 

“ Take those rubies—they are just the thing 
for a brunette,” said Mrs. Etheridge. 

“How much are, they?” inquired Mrs. 
Lacy. 

“ Cheap as dirt—only one thousand dollars,” 
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replied the proprietor. “They are a bargain, 
lassure you—just observe their elegant set- 
ting, the finest gold, and of the best workman- 
ship—imported from Paris. Shall I put them 
up for you?” insinuatingly. 

“Yes, and charge them to R. Lacy.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

If she felt any twinges of conscience, they 
were only momentary, as she was under a 
constant state of excitement in reference to 
the gayety that was to grow out of her antic- 
ipated journey. 

Her parting injunction to Mr. Lacy was 
that he should join her in time to be present 
at the ball that was to come off in a fortnight. 

“T will if I can, Garnet.” 

She kissed her white hand to him in 
response, and the train moved northward with 
the gay company. 

The longed-for evening came around at 
length. It was in the blaze of gaslight, he 
saw her next, having, as he promised, run 
away from business for a day in order to 
gratify her. As Garnet stood in the warmth 
and glow of that drawing-room, she was in- 
deed an attractive woman. Her face with its 
exquisite coloring, her brilliant eyes with their 
shifting lights, her wealth of curls caught 
back and fastened with rubies, the sheen of 
her robe through the meshes of .lace, harmo- 
nized perfectly, but it was an outward, sen- 
sual beauty. Her soul radiated selfishly, not 
holily; but what is pleasing to the world, is 
often revolting to God and angels. Plain, 
good people may find consolation in this fact. 

Garnet was gratified and triumphant, for 
she had found her satellites, one of the 
most attentive and conspicuous of whom was 
Colonel Donald. It was when the colonel led 
Mrs. Lacy out for a waltz that Mr. Lacy en- 
tered upon the scene. His first emotion was 
one of pride in her grace and loveliness; but 
the next instant, a flame of anger scorched 
his heart, and its reflex light lent a fiery gleam 
to.,his eyes. The colonel’s arm was around her, 
her head almost on his shoulder. Knowing 
him as a libertine and a gambler, his prox- 
imity to Garnet seemed like contamination. 
Ife would have enjoyed knocking him down, 
but the rules of society forbade that, and so 
he glowered at them. When the dance was 
over, Garnet came to him. 

“ How do you do?” and noticing his pallor 
and severe expression, “Why, what’s the 
matter ?” 

He grasped her arm and drew her into a 
side room. 
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“Garnet, don’t allow that man around you 
—don’t waltz with him.” 

She arched her eye-brows. There was too 
much harsh authority to please. 

“ What man ?” though. she knew right well 
to whom he referred. 

“Colonel Donald.” 

“And why not, pray ?” 

“ Because I don’t want him near you.” 

“He is an agreeable companion, and quite 
alion here. You are prejudiced, surely.” , 

“ He is a wolf, Garnet, not a lion.” ( 

“Nonsense! you are jealous, Ransom,” 
flippantly. 

“T know what I am saying, and I forbid 
your being on so familiar terms with him,” 
huskily. 

“And you dare circumscribe my social 
liberty ?” 

“TI dare for your good, and to preserve my 
peace of mind.” 

“Well, now hear me—I will not be so re- 
stricted. Say what you may, I will receive 
the same attentions from Colonel Donald that 
I do from other gentlemen. Your jealousy is 
unreasonable and ill-founded; and it would 
be folly in me to square my action in ae 
cordance with it. If he asks rae to waltr, 
again to-night I shall most certainly do it.” 

“Don’t you!” 

His tone was so intense that, it alarmed 
her. She looked up in his face. It was like 
marble, save the burning eyes. Her better 
self whispered her to yield the point; but un- 
regenerated, positive natures find it as hard 
to give up their wills at the bidding of 
another, as to part with a right hand, even 
though that other be one they dearest love. 
Just at that moment her evil genius, Mrs. 
Etheridge, came seeking her. 

“You are wanted to complete the set— 
Colonel Donald is looking for you—O, Mr. 
Lacy!” observing him for the first time. 
“How are you? Glad you’ve come. You 
must keep watch of your wife, for she is 
growing dangerous. Only think! she has 
made the most difficult conquest of the 
season, and right in the face and eyes of man- 
aging mammas and their marriageable daugh- 
ters too—Colonel Donald. I heard him 
remark but now that it was a thousand 
pities such a magnificent woman was married. 
You are not well, are you?” noticing his 
pallor. 

“J feel slightly indisposed, and will with- 
draw, leaving Mrs. Lacy in your care.” 

Every word was a measure of torture. He 
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waited to see Garnet again leaning on Colonel 
Donald’s arm. One flashing, defiant glance 
she gave him; and then, to all appearance, 
she was absorbed in the gayeties of the occa- 
sion. Never had she been so brilliant and 
attractive. Colonel Donald whispered grace- 
ful compliments, and her manner encouraged 
him to become bolder. 

“Let us enjoy the air and moonlight in a 
promenade on the veranda; the rooms are 
close here.” 

She did not object to the arrangement. 

“Mrs. Lacy, things get strangely mixed up 
in this world; for instance, conjugal partner- 
ships. How many sweet women are tied to 
tyrants or posts.” 

“Yes,” she assented, remembering angrily 
what she was pleased to denominate Ransom’s 
domineering conduct. 

“ How many uncongenial minds are brought 
in conflict and bound to each other irrevocably 
by the so-called legal tie! I am one who be- 
lieves more in the spirit than the letter of mar- 
riage, in a union of souls, even though the 
legal ceremony has never been performed,” 
and he gently pressed her hand. 

eShe didn't yet realize where they were 
drifting. 

“Till within a short period, I had thought 
myself invulnerable to the tender passion, but 
I have met my other self, and am her captive. 
Can you guess whom and what I mean?” 
bending suddenly and dropping a kiss on her 


A small, white-gloved hand came down in 
energetic fashion on his nose. 

“Colonel Donald, you are a villain—you 
have grossly insulted me, and through me, 
my husband.” 

“I beg your pardon; but I am not the only 
one to blame. You let me think I was not 
altogether disagreeable to you.” 

OQ, the swelling mortification, the self- 
humiliation of that moment! She paused and 
then said: 

“T have been trifling, but not criminal in 
word or act. My heart owns but one lord, 
my husband. My vanity has been my bane, 
and in this particular I am guilty, therefore 
let us not recriminate, but henceforth we 
must be as strangers—good-by.” 

How straight and dignified she was! To 
what an elevation in his respect she had all 
at attained ! 

A virtuous, loyal-hearted woman i: worthy 
of honor, and the memory of such may save a 
maa from becoming infidel. 


Mr. Lacy had returned to Hoboken, Garnet 
had found upon inquiry. Disgusted with her- 
self and the mere tinsel of existence, sorrow- 
ing and fearful as she remembered his ap- 
pearance, she followed him home the next day, 
gladly parting company with Mrs. Etheridge 
and her Saratoga acquaintances. 

“Where is Mr. Lacy, Maria?” inquired she, 
of their trusty servant. 

“He bade me give you this note, when you 
came.” 


Garnet unfolded it apprehensively ; 


“ GARNET :—I am tired of living, and this 
statef mind, combined with my altered cir- 
cumstances and my love for my country, has 
induced me to enlist. God knows I do not 


want to blame you more than you deserve, 
but your conduct last evening gave me the 
deepest pang I ever felt. Your want of care 
for my feelings convinces me that you do not 
love me with that singleness of devotion you 
once did; and to bestow your smiles and at- 
tention upon a noted libertine when I partie- 
ularly requested you not to do so, stung me 
to madness. Perhaps I did not choose the 
happiest words to express my disapprobation 
—I know I did not; but I had been full of 
perplexity all day, and your course was the 
one drop in the bucket too much. I posted 
back to my business last night and found my 
partner full of anxiety. We had counted our 
liabilities, and supposed that by vigorous efforts 
we could meet all our notes as they fell due; 
but heavy bills for jewelry and silks were pre- 
sented yesterday (you know to what I refer), 
and the creditors would in no wise hold over, as 
they had no confidence in our being able to 
safely ride the commercial crisis that has of 
late broke so disastrously over many of our 
strongest houses. The result is a failure of 
our firm, brought upon us by your reckless 
extravagance. There was nothing left for me 
to do but to enlist. I received a bounty, 
which I deposited in the G—— bank, subject 
to your order. I advise you to go to my 
aunt in Vermont, and find a home with her. 
If there is any fragment of my former property 
left, my partner will place it at interest for 
your maintenance. As for myself I need 
little, and less than ever since my heart has 
become a load in my bosom. I go in Hooker's 
division among the mountains of Tennessee. 
I do not expect to come out of the struggle 
alive—I do not ask to. I have loved you, 
Garnet, God knows how well and faithfully; 
but a one-sided affection is a cruel condition 
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for the one who loves—there is no sunshine 
in it. God keep you, and help you to bea 
truer, more earnest woman! RANSOM.” 


She sat as one stunned with grief. Life 
looked like one great, dismal stretch of sea to 
the lone survivor of a wreck. Clouds and 
darkness were around her, the bitter billows 
of despair broke relentlessly over her. O! 
dreary, dreary, dreary waste! And this lasted 
for days. Gradually, she attained toa painful 
consciousness. 

“I not love him? Howcould he doubt 
me? May be I shall never sce him to tell 
him how well,” so her heart made continuous 
moan. Then his last words came up, “God 
keep you, and help you to be a truer, more 
earnest woman!” How that greatest word 
pressed upon her, overwhelmed her! How 
Garnet Lacy shrivelled before it! Would it 
crush her finally? It was God, God, God 
everywhere, but no Jesus. Her religion as 
yet was the religion of. the Jew—her Christ 
was to come. 

A patch of blue opened overhead, a sunbeam 
glimmered through, light entered her soul, 
love was born, her Messiah was come, and 
angels carried the glad tidings home. Her 
soul went out to the suffering. Where could 
she find nobler, more satisfactory employment 
than in ministering to the needs of sick and 
wounded soldiers? Determining to put them 
to good use, she sold her rubies and other 
valuables; and, as her sympathies naturally 
followed in the track of the western army, 
she went to Nashville, proffered her services 
and means to the government officials, and 
was accepted as a nurse in one of the hos- 
pitals. Many a poor soldier owes his restora- 
tion to health to the gentle care he received 
at her hands. In soothing pain and grief in 
others, she found a healing balm for her own 
wounded spirit. The angel grew within her 
day by day. During all these months no word 
had come to her from Ransom. 

One morning the surgeon in charge re- 
quested her to go and see a poor fellow who 
had just been brought in. 

“ He was one of a company detailed to hunt 
bush-whackers, and has received a bad wound 
on the head. You have remarkable nerve 
and skill in nursing severe cases, hence I 
called on you.” 

“Quite right, Doctor Jameson, Pll go at 
once.” 

“T shall have to remove a portion of the 
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skull. Do you think you are strong enough 
to witness the operation ?” 

“Yes sir,” but she grew white as she went 
towards the table and recognized the face 
of the man who had been placed upon it. 

“T am afraid it is too much for you, Mrs. 


“Doctor, do you think he will recover?” 
she asked, after the piece of bone had been 
removed, and the wound dressed. 


“With the best of care there is a bare 
chance.” 

“Have him carried up to my room, where I 
can devote my time and attention to him.” 

“Tt will be too much of a tax—you will kill 
yourself.” 

“He is my husband.” 

This settled the matter. 

“Very well.” 

For three weeks Mr. Lacy vibrated between 
life and death. For three weeks Mrs. Lacy 
watched over his delirious couch, never leay- 
ing it except when absolutely necessary. 
Noting the signs of returning mental health 
on the twenty-first afternoon, Garnet conceal- 
ed herself behind the curtains at the foot of 
the bed. 

“Where am I?” inquired the patient, 
feebly. 

“In good hands. You owe your life to 
the woman who has nursed you,” replied 
Doctor Jameson, who happened to be in at- 
tendance. “She has hung over you night 
and day, ate, drank and slept by your bedside.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“Not far away.” 

There was a sob and a rustle of garments. 

Doctor Jameson beckoned to Garnet, then 
left the pair with a God bless you on his lips. 

“ Ransom, will you forgive. me?” Garnet’s 
voice was husky and broken with tears. 

His arms were outstretched, and the 
estranged husband and wi‘e were in a close 
embrace. 

“My darling, forgive me too.” 

“TI caused you so much trouble, Ransom,” 


smoothing his brow, while trickled over 
her cheeks. 

“You love me. I don’t doubt it any more. 
You have saved my life.” 


“My extravagance was the means of your 
failure—” 

Here he stopped her mouth with a kiss. 

“TI came near breaking your heart and 
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wrecking your faith in woman; but I never 
supposed Colonel Donald was so wicked.” 

She gave an account of her last interview 
with him, of her return home, of her wretched- 
ness, her repentance, her resolution. Her 
soul was laid open to him as the pages of a 
book. 

“This hour more than atones for all, Gar- 
net. I was too stern with you. Had I adopted 
a kinder method, you would have yielded, | 
know.” 

Two soft kisses were dropped upon his 
eye-lids. 

“TI was so bad‘that had you been gentler I 
don’t know as it would have made any dif- 


ference. God was not in my thought then,” 
reverently. 

“And not much in mine.” 

“T mean to show you how true my repent- 
ance was, by my future.” 

And she did show it most thoroughly, and 
the faith that works by love. 

At the close of the rebellion Mr. Lacy, pro- 
moted to a coloneley for his daring exploits, 
retired to his home in Hoboken, finding that 
peace, sympathy and tenderness that men 
crave, with no baleful influence to creep in 
between himself and Garnet. God was her 
first thought, her husband the next—was not 
her reformation complete ? 


Here are roses my love to crown, 
Delicate roses of white and red; 
Born to blush in her tresses brown, 
Born to garland her queenly head. 
Filled to the brim with musky wine; 
(Rich with odor and dew-impearled) 
Quaff it, drink of it, darling mine:— 
Sweets to the sweetest of all the world. 


And these delicate, waxen things, 
Valley lilies, as frail and fair; 
Sweet the breath that about them clings— 
Sweet as a stainless infant’s prayer. 
Touch them reverently; angels might 
Pause above them with bright wing furled. 
Take them, love, they are yours by right— 
Sweets to the sweetest of all the world. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Purple heliotrope, too, is here, 
Fiery, subtile, sick unto death 
Of passionate sweetness. Love, draw near— 
‘Taste and drink of its wine-like breath. 
’Neath the blossoming orange-tree 
Lies its snow by the light wind hurled; 
When shall they bloom in a wreath for thee, 
O, thou'sweetest of all the world? 


Noses and lilies are fair, but frail, 
Beauty and fragrance will soon decay ; 
Soon will the brightest tints grow pale, 
Bud and blossom will pass away. 
What will live when the roses die, 
Knowing nothing of change or blight? 
What remains, then, for you and I? 
Love is left, then, our way to light. 


EARNING AN ORANGE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. soubk. 


“ WINE, grapes, oranges!” 

The delicate-looking girl repeated the 
words, slowly and sadly, as she quietly, as- 
cended the stairs that led to the sick brother’s 
room. On the landing she halted a moment 
to brush off the two great tears that trembled 
upon her eye-lids, and then choking down a 
sob, she softly opened the door and advanced 
to the bedside. 

The sufferer had fallen into a light slumber ; 
and the tears that she wonld have somehow 
driven back had he been awake to see them, 


now rained down her cheeks, as she noted 
how ghastly white was his face, how sunken 
his eyes, and’ how thin and pinched were his 
lips. 

“He will, he must die!’ she breathed to 
herself, as, turning away, she went with a 
noiseless footstep inte the next room; “for 
how, how can I get the money to buy any- 
thing for him that he really needs? Wine, 
grapes, oranges! O, how easy it is for physi- 
cians to tell what their patients need—but 
how terribly, how fearfully hard it is some- 
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times for their nurses to get it. What can I, 
what shall I do?” 

She bowed her face on the window-sill, and 
cried as those only cry who seem for the time 
forsaken by both God and man. 

But tears are too great a luxury for the 
poor to indulge in long; and ere many min- 
utes had elapsed, the pale face was wiped, the 
crimson eye-lids bathed, and the patient, in- 
dustrious, almost heart-broken sister busily 
plying her needle. 

As she wrought leaves and roses and buds 
and delicate tendrils on the soft, white flannel 
with the pearly silk, her thoughts were far 
off. They had flown swifter than ever did 
carrier-dove to those bright and beautiful 
tropical climes, where the golden orange suns 
itself into ripeness, and the purple grape 
gathers in its sweetness, and wine of ruby 
and amber hues is pressed from the generous 
vintage. A half-dozen of the one, so large 
and luscious; a few bunches of the second, 
only a few of the thousand that were ‘dtoop- 
ing so luxuriantly from the olden vines; a 
little rill of the latter, beating itself in a 
erystal flask—and her brother might be 
spared. O money, money, how thou dost 
sometimes mock the poor—laugh at their sore 
distress ! 

A schoolboy presently came up the stairs 
and entered the room, not as schoolboys are 
usually wont to, with a bounding step and 
agay whistle, but softly, on tiptoe, and with 
lips pressed closely together. Placing a couple 
of books upon a stand, he went up to his 
sister, and kissing her cheeks, whispered, 
cautiously, “Is Alfred worse ?” 

“No, darling; at least, I think not. The 
doctor was here awhile ago, and said he was 
doing as well as we could expect. All he 
needs now is nourishing food. O Wallie, 
if there was only some way that we could get 
wine and grapes and oranges!” And the 
tears started again. 

“Did the doctor say he ought to have 
them?” And the boy’s eyes opened very wide. 

“Yes, Wallie; and they cost somuch. Or- 
anges are ten cents apiece, and grapes, good 
ones, O, they are so high, and wine—why I 
don’t believe I could earn even a pint bottle 
in a week; and then I must pay the rent, and 
we must have a light these dark nights, and 
a little wood, arid—” but here her voice failed 
her, and in the convulsive sob that shook her 
whole frame, there was a bitter, bitter story 
of wants that her slender fingers could never 
hope to supply. 
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“Don’t, Lillie, don’t cry so. Only say 
you'll let me stay away from school this after- 
noon, and I'll earn money enough to buy him 
an orange, at least. I know I can. Wont 
you let me, Lillie?” And he clasped her 
hands and looked pleadingly into her face. 

“What could such a little fellow as you 
do?” And a tender pity settled in her eyes 
as she glanced at his slight figure and slender 
fingers. 

“T could run an errand, carry a bundle or 
a valise—O, I could do something, I know I 
could. Do, sis, say yes; just this once.” And 
he coaxed until he won a reluctant consent. 
Then eating his slice of unbuttered bread 
and his cold potato, and making very sure 
that his face and. hands were clean and his 
hair neatly brushed, he kissed his sister, said~ 
good-by in a cheerful tone and went out. 

“ Have a carriage, sir ?—carriage, sir ?—car- 
riage, sir?—carry you to any part of the city!” 

Ralph Belmont found his exit from the 
depot prevented by three burly hack-drivers, 
each the owner of a stentorian voice and a 
heavy whip, which was brandished to the 
imminent peril of many a poor traveller's 
head and shoulders. 

“No,” said he, impatiently, motioning them 
at the same time to make way, and adding 
under breath to himself, “ and if I did, I could 
ask for one. No!” lifting his voice, as the 
third and most persistent fellow of the three 
laid a hand on his arm as if to lead him to- 
wards his carriage; “I choose to walk.” And 
he brushed hastily through the portal and set 
his foot firmly on the flag-stone. 

As he did so, a magazine dropped from the 
pocket of his overcoat. It was picked up and 
respectfully offered to him by a bright-eyed 
little fellow, who at the same moment asked, . 
timidly, “ Don’t you want your valise carried, 
sir?” 

“And if I do,” the traveller replied; good- 
humoredly, “do you think Id trust cach a 
little monkey as you?” 

The boy’s cheeks reddened and Gee was 
a suspicious moisture in the blue eyes. But 
mastering his confusion, he said, quietly, 
“And why not, sir? Do you fear I'd run 
away with it?” 

“T think I eould cateh you if you made the 
attempt, my little one; and what do yop sup- 
pose I’d do with you when eaught ?” 

“O, I'd promise never to do so again and 
you'd let me go,” replied the boy, fearlessly, 
this time, for with the quick intuition of 
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childhood, he read the heart of Ralph Belmont. 

“But you don’t look as if you were used to 
carrying valises.” 

“Nor am I—but—0O sir, I do want to earn 
some money very much indeed this after- 
noon!” And his voice was choked. 

“Well, take it upthen and come on.” And 
the traveller strode away towards his hotel, 
which, fortunately for the young porter, was 
only a few squares from the depot. 

The valise was large and heavily packed, 
and Ralph Belmont watched the boy with 
much amusement, as he noted how hard the 
little fellow tried to act as if it were light as a 
feather—how he shifted it from one hand to 
the other in seeming carelessness, and then 
with a merry whistle would hold it before 
him, clasping the handles with all his fingers. 
The perspiration stood in great beads upon 
his face and his cheeks grew crimson; but 
still he bent his shoulders to the task and 
bravely kept up with the owner. 

“Quite a lift, wasn’t it, little one?” asked 
the traveller, kindly, as at last they stood to- 
gether in the office of the hotel. “And how 
much do you charge me?” taking out a 
plethoric portemonnaie. 

“I—I don’t know what it is worth; but I 
wish you felt as though I liad earne! the 
price of two oranges—or one, sir,” he added, 
hastily, as if fearful he had rated his services 
too high. 

“And if I did and should pay you a shilling, 
what would you do with the fruit ?” 

“Carry it home to Al—to my sick brother, 
sir.” 

“And was it to buy oranges for a sick 
brother that you have worked so hard, my 
little man?” And Ralph Belmont’s hand 
was placed softly, tenderly on the strained 
shoulders. 

That gentle touch dissolved the boy’s high- 
wrought ambition and he burst into tears. 

“Come up stairs with me;” and taking the 
small, delicate hand, the palm of which was 
nearly blistered, the traveller led him up into 
the spacious and richly-furnished parlor, 
which, having telegraphed for two days be- 
fore, was awaiting his orders. 

“Tell me all about it, dear,” as sinking 
into an easy-chair, he drew the boy between 
his knees. “Has your brother been sick 
long?” 

“ Yes sir,” wiping off the last tear. “Very 
long. We have many times thought he would 
die; but the doctor thinks now, he will get 


well again if he can only eat something nour- 
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ishing. This morning he said we must get 
grapes and oranges and wiue for him, and 
sister cried because we couldn't, and 1 coaxed 
her to let me go out and try to earn some- 
thing, and at last she said I might. She 
never would before—she has always kept me 
in school. She can’t bear I should run on 
the street. But I am not going to live on her 
earnings any more, sir. I’m going to work, 
It’s a shame for her to have to support us all.” 

“And how many are there of you ?” 

_ “ Three—brother, and sister, and me. But 
O sir, it costs a great deal to live now-a-days; 
everything is so dear. Will you want any 
errands done while you stay here ?” 

“ Perhaps so—perhaps so. Can you tell a 
sweet from a sour orange ?” 

“T don’t hardly know, it’s so long since I’ve 
bought one; and yet—” And the tears start- 
ed again. 

“Yet what, my little man? Speak out.” 

“And yet once we used to have them for 
dinner every day.” 

“Then you haven’t always been poor?” 

“O no, no, sir! Before papa failed, we 
were very rich. Sister says it’s all right, our 
losing everything as we did; but—but—it 
seems to me it’s all wrong. 0, it’s awful hard, 
sir, to be poor, and have to eat bread without 
any butter, and potatoes with only salt.” 

“Awful hard!—Yes, I should. think 
See here, my—what’s your name, dear ?” 

“ Walter, sir.” 

“Well, Wallie, if you’re in no hurry, and 
will stay and dine with me, I will treat you to 
something better than dry bread and cold 
potatoes.” 

“Thank you, sir; but—but I must take the 
oranges to my brother first, and then if sister 
is willing, I will come back. I guess she will 
be, too, for she cries almost every day because 
she can’t give me something better to eat.” 
And he reaclied for his cap. 

“T will go with you and pick out the fruit ;” 
and the two descended the stairs and passed 
out on to the thronged pavement. A few 
paces brought them to a stand, and Walter's 
eyes rested longingly on the boxes of tropical 
fruit, the long festoons of hot-house grapes, 
the baskets of pears and peaches, and the 
pyramidal piles of golden, crimson and russet- 
brown apples. 

Selecting a dainty little basket from a string 
ef them that swayed to and fro in every pass- 
ing breeze, Ralph Belmont placed in it a 
dozen of the finest oranges, and on top of 
them laid carefully a heavy cluster of Black 
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Hamburgs, and another of White Chassellas, 
and then turning to a flower-girl who stood 
near with her pots of geraniums and monthly 
roses and heliotrope, he culled a fragrant and 
beautiful nosegay, and slipping the stems be- 
tween the two bunches of grapes, he handed 
the whole to Walter, who had watched his 
proceedings with dilated eyes. 

“This for me—for me to take home, and I 
didn’t earn but a shilling?” 

“Yes, my little man. And run home with 
it quickly, for I have just thought of another 
errand for you to do after we have had our 
dinner.” And he turned away abruptly. 

Had Walter’s feet been winged, he could 
hardly have reached home sooner than he 
did. For once he forgot his usual caution, 
and bounded up stairs and into his sister’s 
room after the fashion of boys in general. 

“See, see,” he exclaimed, “see what I’ve 
earned for Alfred and you—the fruit. is for 
him, and the flowers for you. And, Lillie, 
mayn’t I go and take dinner with the gentle- 
man who paid me?” 

“Take dinner with the gentleman! Are 
you crazy, Walter?” - And his sister dropped 
her work in amazement. “What do you 


mean? Take time to breathe, and tell me, 


how you came by this basket of fruit. You 
haven’t been telling any one of our troubles ?” 
And her cheeks flamed, for she was not yet 
hardened to her poverty, and the pride of 
other days still stung her sorely at times. 

“Told—do you mean I’ve begged?” And 
the boy’s eyes disclaimed the idea more 
eloquently than his tones. “No.” And he 
managed between his gasps for a long breath, 
to tell the truth. “And you'll let me go, 
Lillie, went you? Think how long it is since 
I've had a real dinner, and then it'll be such 
asaving, because I wont want any supper or 
breakfast. Do say I may go?” 

She hesitated awhile and then consented, 
thinking it was but some eccentric rich man’s 
whim, and hardly wondering that her little 
brother’s fair, bright countenance should so 
soon have won him a generous friend. 

His face and hands were again washed and 
his hair brushed, his clothes dusted, he had 
but the one suit, and a fresh collar pinned on. 
Then with a kiss, he danced away and was 
soon again in the traveller’s parlor. 

Dinner was served in a few moments, and 
as Ralph Belmont watehed the zest with 
which the boy discussed the luxurious viands, 
he said to himself, “I shall never regret this 
good deed, whether it be he or not, for the 
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youngster was half-starved on his dry fare.” 
And again he heaped the plate of his little 
visitor. 

“Are you sure you’ve had enough now?” 
he asked, kindly, as they rose from their 
chairs. 

“O yes sir; yes sir. I shan’t want to eat 
again before day after to-morrow, and just 
think what a saving that'll be to sister. O,1 
shoukl like to run errands all the time, if 
everybody were like you! What shall I do 
now ?” 

“Nothing, just now. I am going out by- 
and-by to hunt up some old friends, and as I 
am almost a stranger here, I should like to 
have you show me about the streets a little. 
Sit down by me while I tell you a little of my 
story.” And he motioned the. boy to a cor- 
ner of the sofa, and then sunk*into an arm- 
chair. But he did not speak at once. He 
seemed buried in deep thought—thought that 
carried him far back into the past. 

Finally he began, abruptly, “I was engaged 
once to be married to a beautiful girl, whom 
I loved with my whole soul. Our bridal day 
was appointed and everything in readiness, 
when, suddenly, there came news of her 
father’s failure. He fell from affluence to 
poverty in the twinkling of an eye. I would 
have had the wedding proceed as agreed 
upon, but—” and he ground his teeth for an 
instant—*I was forbidden by my father to 
take a portionless bride under penalty of his 
curse—and—and my darling would not marry 
me with a father’s malediction hanging over 
me. So we parted; I to travel with my 
parents in other lands, and she—she to begin 
the hard, hard life of toil. Two years after 
we sailed my mother died, blessing me with 
her last breath for my filial care. A year ago 


‘my father passed away, and—and he, too, 


blessed me, and in that dying hour revoked 
his curse, and bade me seek my first, last, only 
love and marry her.” 

He stopped here as abruptly as he had 
commenced, and, leaving his seat, strode to 
the window and seemed to be looking upon 
the crowded street and listening to its Bedlam 
sounds; but could the boy have seen into the 
traveller’s eyes, he would have noted that in- 
troverted look which passes by the present 
scene and is lost in the far-off past, while his 
ears heard not the medley of the hour but 
the rich strains of his darling’s voice as it 
sang to him in the days gone by. 

Turning at length, he said, softly, “I came 
back to my native land, Wallie, to find her— 
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came ‘ack as fast as ever the wind and waves 
would bear me. But she is gone from the 
place where she used to live—she and the 
two whom death has spared her, for her 
father and mother soon passed away—gone 
and I cannot find her!” 

“But I can—I can, sir!” cried the boy; and 
he sprung from his corner and seized his cap. 

“It’s our Lillie! I know it is Lillie, for she 
—O, isn’t your name Ralph Belmont?” And 
he grasped the knees of the traveller and 
looked at him searchingly. 

“Ay, Wallie, and this,’ and he drew the 
boy to his heart, “is the little brother whom 
I used to dance on my knee and carry on my 
shoulder? I thought I could not be deceived 
in those bright, blue eyes and those soft brown 
curls; they are Lillie’s over again.” And he 
smoothed the little rings that clustered about 
the boy’s forehead and gazed wistfully into 
his eyes. 

“And have you really come back to—to 
marry sister?” 

“If she loves me yet.” 

“QO, she does! she does! She had to sell 
the locket you gave her to buy medicine for 
poor Alfred, but she wrapt your picture in 
cotton, and wears it all the time.” 

“Do you know where’she sold it?” The 
man’s voice was husky. 

“Yes sir; but don’t be angry, for indeed 
she cried very, very hard about it; but you 
see we were so poor!” ~ 

“Let us go and see if we can buy it back 
again. Come;” and he took the boy’s hand 
and hurried down the stairs into the street, 
his heart throbbing convulsively and every 
nerve in a quiver. He had not before realized 
the straits to which his darling had been 
driven, 

How fast he walked! so fast, that Wallie 
had to run beside him, and yet every moment 
seemed an hour, every square a mile. 

The locket was still in the jeweller’s hands, 
and Ralph Belmont re-purchased it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and again took the boy’s 
hand and went on, pausing only once more 
long enough to buy a bottle of wine, ere they 
stood breathless before the humble tenement 
house which held the apple of his eye. 

A few whispered words of caution to his 
little guide, and the two went noiselessly up 
the stairs. Pushing open one door and not 
finding his sister there, Wallie passed quietly 
into the further room. 

The Stand was drawn up close beside the 
cot, and upon it were the earnings of the 
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little errand boy, or, more properly, the gifts 
of the rich traveller. The flowers had been 
carefully placed in a glass of water, and one 
of the oranges peeled and divided lay upon a 
plate; the others were neatly arranged in a 
circle, the grapes seeming to grow out of its 
centre. Lillie sat upon the side of the pallet, 
carefully supporting the emaciated form of 
her brother, and feeding him as a mother 
might her sick child. 

“Do they taste good ?” ‘she asked, tenderly, 
as she broke off another of the luscious 
Hamburgs. 

“Good! O Lillie, I’ve dreamed of them ever 
since the fever left me, dreamed of just such 
clusters. But they were always just without 
my reach, and so were the oranges too. But 
there, I will lie down now. Leave the stand 
just so. I want the fragrance to float over 
me all night.” And as she softly placed his 
head upon the pillow, his eyes closed and 
soon the soft and measured breath of slumber 
stole from his lips. 

Drawing a single rosebud from the glass, 
she fastened it among the rich curls that 
were tossed back with such careless grace, 
and then hurried to the next room. 


, Wallie caught her by the hand as she en- 


tered, and drawing her to the window, said, 
quietly, “I’ve got the wine too, Lillie.” 

“You have?—the wine?” And her eyes 

brightened. Only fora moment though. A 
spasm of pain shot through her heart, and 
with it they grew humid, and she said, hur- 
riedly,“I hope you haven’t deceived me, 
Wallie—I hope you haven’t taken advantage 
of the gentleman’s kindness and begged this ?” 
And her fingers convulsively clutched the 
precious bottle; precious to her, for imprison- 
ed in those ruby drops was the last chance of 
a human life; precious indeed, for strong 
pulses seemed beating underneath that dusky 
glass. 
“No, I didn’t, Lillie; he bought it without 
my saying a word. If you don’t believe me 
just ask him yourself!” exclaimed the boy, 
in his eager desire to acquit himself of the 
reproach, forgetting everything he had been 
instructed to remember. 

“Ask him, Wallie! You haven’t brought a 


Stranger here ?” 


“He would come, Lillie—O, I can’t hold in 
any longer—I must tell—it’s Ralph, Lillie— 
your own Ralph—O, she’s dead—I’ve killed 
her telling it so quick—come and catch her!” 

Ere the words had passed the lips of the 
frightened boy, the bronzed traveller, who 
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had stood in statuesque silence on the thresh- 
old was beside the fainting girl, clasping her to 
his heart, and calling her by the sweetest ot 
sweet names, 

Those kisses, hot from his very soul, and 
passionate with the repressed ardor of years 
of waiting, how quickly they brought back 
the color to her cheeks! so quickly, that she 
was quite recovered before Wallie had man- 
aged in his awkward haste to fetch a glass of 
water. 

“No more toil for these little hands,” mur- 
mured Ralph Belmont, as he folded them in 
his own; “no more midnight stitching,” as 
he pressed his lips to the drooping eye-lids; 
“no more pale cheeks,” and he held his own 
to hers till they flushed with borrowed 
warmth; “no more sighs from these, but 
smiles and songs and caressing words;” and 
he kissed her lips, coral-red now with the new 
life that bounded in her veins—kissed them 
till Paradise seemed won! 


“Wasn’t it lucky, Lillie,” exclaimed Wallie, 


a week or two later, as in that same parlor 
where he had first dined with Ralph Belmont, 
he sat again at the luxurious board, daintily 
selecting the largest soft-shelled almonds, and 
the fairest raisins, and the sweetest grapes— 
“T say, wasn’t it lucky that I met you just as 
I did that day? If I hadn’t—’ Axd he 
looked over to a sofa, where, ensconced in 
soft velvet cushions, lay the convalescent 
brother. 

“It was lucky, Wallie; nevertheless—” and 
the bronzed traveller rose from his chair and 
passed over to where Lillie stood, waiting so 
tenderly upon Alfred. He encircled her with 
his protecting arm, watching her blushes— 
“nevertheless, I should have found you soon, 
for I had resolved to be a marriéd man ere 
another Saturday night closed in. I thought 
I had waited already quite too long.” And 
he bent and kissed his fair young wife—his 
wife who for love of him had suffered and 
toiled and waited so many weary, dreary 
years, but whose sorrows were all merged 
now in joy and trust unspeakable! 


CONSTANTINE. 


BY J. J. M. 


I lay at her feet in the cooling shade, 
And the love-light softly, sweetly played 


In her beautiful eyes of heaven’s blue, 
For they were the windows her soul looked 
through. 


And the hand that played with the curls of gold 
I’d have given worlds, were it mine to hold; 


And the lips that tenderly did caress 
Each other, I longed—how I longed to press; 


And the sunlight, shimmering down from 
above, 
Was wooing the shadows and making love. 


More daring than I, in its wanton play, 
Tt lovingly kissed the shadows away. 


And it seemed like a dream, that I should be 
So near to the shrine that was dear to me. 


Even there I lay, not daring to move, 

For fear of destroying the spell of Love. 
And it came to pass,—but I do not know 
How it strangely happened to be just so,— 
But I felt her soft breath fanning my face, 
And we were together in one embrace; 

And the hand I coveted now was mine, 
And I swept the hair from the brow divine, 
And pressed the lips, that knew too well 
How to preserve best Love’s wondrous spell, 


Asa miser counting over his store, 
Each time finding he hath the more, 


Her charms I counted, and, telling them o’er, 
And ever discovering still one more, 


I gloated over the treasure untold, 
For J was the miser, she was my gold! 
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I pon’r know what we should do without 
Uncle John. To be sure, we got along well 
enough, we thought, before he came; but, 
having got used to him, we cannot contemplate 
the chance of losing him. 

There are four of us; our mother, sister 
Jane, sixteen years old, Jack, eighteen years 
old, and myself, who am ever so little over 
twenty. Father died years ago. 

Uncle John is a bachelor of forty-five, lame 
of a leg, like Sir Jerry Gonimble, and with 
only one arm. The other he lost at Fort 

. Donaldson, where he was a major in one of 
the Western regiments. His war experiences 
are by no means all the adventures he has 
had in his life. He has been a rover, and the 
least in the world of a scape-grace ; and since 
he seems stranded at the beach of life, his 
greatest pleasure seems to be to live over his 
adventures again, by telling them to those 
who are but too glad to hear. 

We live out of the city, in rather a lonely 
neighborhood, and after tea, we regularly 
gather about the fire, these cold evenings, and 
listen to a yarn.- In the centre of the circle, 
directly before the fire, sets the work-table, 
with its shaded lamp, and on one side of it sits 
mother, sewing, darning, patching, or knitting. 
At the other side sits Jane, doing ditto. In 
one corner, close to the fire, I, Cressie Yarrow, 
sit on a low seat, and hold my hands, being 
quite tired enough with my day’s employ- 
ment. For I am a book-keeper. Next me 
sets always my Uncle John’s large arm-chair ; 
and as he sits and talks, I can see his fine, 
square profile, with the laughing blue eyes, 
and the mouth that seldom laughs, but has a 
droll curve, sometimes very provocative to 
laughter in others. The right sleeve, next 
me, is empty, and there is a kink in the left 
foot, which usually rests on a stool. 

On the opposite side of the fire, sits Jack, 
also idle, for the most part. Jack is in a 
wholesale grocery-store, in town, and gets ex- 
ercise enough during the day. His study 
hours are the two between ten and twelve, 
after the rest of us have gone to bed. One 
other person, and our circle is complete. 
Somewhat in the background, behind the 
work-table, sits Bridget, our one servant, her 
face and hair polished for those evening re- 
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UNCLE JOHN’S STORIES. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


ceptions, and her large red hands always lying 
half rolled up in her lap. Bridget is one of 
those big, round-faced, squat-formed girls, 
which we occasionally see from the Emerald 
Isle—good-natured, clumsy, and apparently 
stupid, but once in a while astonishing you 
with a shrewd or even witty remark. One 
might say that she has one of those heads out 
of which something can come, but into which 
you can beat nothing. 

But, my story. 

“T believe I never told you about my going 
logging, one winter, in the woods of Maine,” 
Uncle John said, one evening. “That was 
about twenty years ago. I had been a little 
out of health, from confinement in a dry- 
goods store, and suddenly took a notion to 
branch out in a new direction. 

“Instead of going South, or coddling my- 
self up for the winter, I put on five flannel 
shirts, the outside and inside ones bright red, 
and joined a logging party that were going up 
the Penobscot. I had never seen anything of 
such life, nor indeed of any life, save that be- 
hind a counter; and from that dates the 
awakening in me of a spirit of adventure, 
which never died till adventure became 
impossible. 

“We reached our camps, a comfortable 
enough place. They were of board, covered 
with, boughs of evergreen, and we had beds of 
piled boughs, with blankets, comfortables and 
skins, to keep us warm. There were only 
four men in our camp—three besides myself. 
Two were common fellows enough, John Ford 
and Sam Jameson; the other was different. 
He was a man of near fifty, and a sort of 
giant—tall, broad-shouldered, and strong-arm- 
ed. There was something peculiar about the 
man, something dark and gloomy in his face, 
and something dark and gloomy in his man- 
ner. I never saw him smile that winter but 
once, and then I’d rather not have seen it. 
He would sometimes take a hand of cards 
with us of an evening, but he oftener lay and 
smoked, while we played cut-throat euchre, as 
we called oar three-handed game. He never 
sang, or told a story, or joined in any of our 
rather rude sports. He worked like a tiger all 
day, then at night all he seemed to wish to do, 
was to lie down and sog, with his pipe in his 
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mouth. Once in a great while, he would go 
into one of the other camps of an evening, 
but not often. It was on one of these infre- 
quent occasions that I asked some question 
about him. 

“*O! don’t you know about him?’ asked 
John Ford. ‘ We call him Gloomy Ben. The 
poor fellow’s been badly cut up.’ 

“ Ford got up, went to the door of the cgmp, 
and looked out, to be sure that Ben Lane, or 
Gloomy Beu, had gone away; then he came 
back, and told me the man’s story. 

“*Ben Lane, he began, ‘ used to be a differ- 
ent sort of man, aud I remember the time 
when he was the life of our camp. He was 
full of dry jokes, and could sing a fair song, 
and play high low Jack, as well as the best. 
In those days, Ben had a daughter down 
river, the only thing he had in the world; and 
a pretty girl she was. I never saw Ben’s wife, 
who died when the girl was born; but Bessie 
must have looked like her. She was one of 
those happy, laughing, affectionate little 
things, that at. the same time can cry as easily 
as they can laugh. A baby, Ben used to call 
her; and he was as tender of her as if she 
had been a baby. I tell you, he never made 
her cry much. Everything that he could get 
for her, he got; and he was that proud of her, 
he thought nobody else worth looking at when 
she was by. 

“‘Tt would have done you good to see 
them together, she dancing around him, or 
hanging on his-arm, her face all smiles and 
dimples, and her auburn hair hanging in curls 
down her neck. They boarded, since there 
were but two of them; and Ben didn’t want 
Bessie to have any care. Besides, she was go- 
ing to school, and he always said he was going 
to give her the education of a lady. They 
lived as happy as clams, till Bessie was eighteen 
years old. Then young Syd Fales went to 
board in the house with them.’ 

“*Syd Fales! I said. ‘Why, is that the—’ 

“Yes, John Ford answered, cutting me 
short. ‘The same Syd that’s up here in the 
other camp. If I'd been in his place, I would 
have had the decency to keep out of Ben 
Lane’s sight. But Ben don’t seem to mind 
him. I should think he didn’t know he is 
here. 

“* Well, Syd was a gay, vain fellow, and he 
soon took a notion to Bessie, and she to him. 
Ben didn’t like it at all. It was natural that 
he should be jealous of anybody who should 
waut to get his girl away; and Syd was called 
a flirt. But he was a handsome fellow, and it 
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was no use to stand in his way. He never 
said that he wanted to marry Bessie; but he 
acted as if he meant to, and she trusted him. 

“*Tf Ben said anything, Syd answered that 
he didn’t mean to do any harm—that he liked 
Bessie, but didn’t want to enter into any 
hasty engagements, and that if Bessie was a 
inind not to speak to him, he couldn’t help it. 
But I guess he talked in a different strain to 
Bessie, for she stuck to him. She vowed that 
she wasn’t in love with Syd, nor he with her, 
but that they were good friends, and she 
thought it too bad her father should make 
such a fuss, and deny her a pleasant acquain- 
tance, just out of jealousy. It made it look 
as though she couldn’t be’ trusted to speak to 
a young man, she said. And then she would 
burst into tears, and Ben would only coax 
and soothe her, and let her have her way. 

“*Things went on so for a few months, and 
then, after being as happy as a bird, and, as 
everybody thought, engaged to Syd, Bessie 
began to droop. Syd was a little less attentive 
to her, and while pretending the same friend- 
ship, began to pay attention to another girl. 
You should have seen Ben. By Heaven! he 
looked like a tiger, robbed of her young ones. 
But he couldn’t sayaword. Bessie pretended 
that there was nothing the matter with her, 
that Syd was under no obligations to her, 
and that they were just the same friends as 
ever. What could Ben say to that, even if he 
didn’t believe it? And he didn’t believe it, 
nor did anybody else. Everybody knew that 
the faithless fellow had made love to her, and 
that she was breaking her heart for him, but 
would rather die than betray him. It was 
found out afterwards that they had exchanged 
pictures and locks of hair, and she had two or 
three sweet notes from him. 

“T never saw anything so pitiful as that girl 
trying to appear as if nothing was the matter, 
unless it was her father doing the same thing. 
She grew pale and thin, and her dimples all 
disappeared, but she would try to laugh and 
be gay, though the tears would start in her 
eyes. And her father would try to make be- 


lieve he saw nothing unusual; but if ever 


there was misery in a man’s face, it was in 
his. He couldn’t stay away from Bessie an 
hour, and if you spoke to him, half the time 
he didn’t know what you said. 

“*By-and-by, Bessie was down sick; but 
long before that, Syd had quit boarding with 
them, and now he never came there at all. 
Ben was angry. He got doctors far and near; 
he watched over the poor little thing; he 
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bought everything he could think of to please 
her, and at last he went to Syd, and humbled 
himself to the fellow, begging him to go and 
see Bessie, and marry her. He said he would 
give them three-quarters of everything he 
earned. Syd said he was willing to go and see 
Bessie, if it would do any good, byt that he 
was engaged to marry another girl. Ben took 
lim by the throat, at that, and had nearly 
strangled him, when some one parted them. 
Then Ben went home to his little girl, and sat 
down by her, and he never left her again till 
she died. For she did die. People say that 
no one ever dies of heart-break; but I know 
better. Bessie Lane did, if no one else ever 
did. All the doctors said that was what was 
the matter with her, and that they could do 
nothing for her. 

“*There was something of a stir when she 
died. Nobody would speak to Syd, and all 
the rich people in town came to see Ben, and 
to comfort him; and when Bessie was buried, 
there were bushels of flowers from all the 
green-houses sent to lay round her. You 
could not see the coffin for flowers. 

“*From that time, Ben changed. Nobody 
las heard a laugh from him for two years now, 
and he seldom speaks, unless he is spoken to. 


He never mentions Bessie, and nobody likes 


to mention her to him; but when he sits back 


there, smoking, with his eyes shut, somehow 
I feel as though he is thinking of her all the 
time.’ 

“*Hush! said Sam Jameson. 


“ There was a crunch on the snow outside, 


and in came Ben, with his everlasting pipe in 
his mouth, and his head hanging in the way 
it always did. He didn’t speak, or seem to 
mind us, but pulled his boots off, shook the 


fire out of his pipe, and threw himself down 


in his bunk. 

“ Generally, he was as still at night as by 
day; but that night he was restless. While 
the others were snoring around, he lay breath- 


ing in a way that was almost groaning, and 
moving restlessly. Once in a while he would 
mutter to himself, and once I heard him say 
*O dear! O dear! over again and again. 

“I kept quiet, for I knew he thought we 
were all asleep; but I could have cried with a 
good will for the poor, desolate man, who had 
nobody to comfort him. And as I pitied him, 
I hated the worthless puppy who had made a 
wreck of his happiness. All night long he 
tossed and sighed there, and the next morn- 
ing he looked like a ghost. 

“We found out the meaning of it, after- 


wards. That was poor little Bessie’s birth- 
day, and instead of being in one of the other 
camps, as we thought, Ben had been wander- 
ing about the woods, knee-deep in the snow, 
trying to walk away from his sorrow. 

“I kept my eye on young Syd Fales, after 
that, and I made up my mind about him. He 
wasn’t a fellow of any great force, and had no 
more principle than my walking-stick here 
has. I don’t believe he could murder a man, 
if he tried, but he could do things that would 
be the indirect cause of a person’s death. He 
was selfish, mean, and vainer than any fellow 
I ever saw; and he thought all the girls were 
in love with him. He seemed to think them 
fair game, and that if he could captivate a 
girl, he had a right to do it. At the same 
time, I must say I never saw a handsomer fel- 
low. He was tall and straight, and as limber 
and graceful as a savage. His complexion 
was dark, a sort of olive skin, with a bright 
color in the lips and cheeks, curly dark hair, a 
short, curling moustache, teeth as white as a 
baby’s, and a pair of brilliant black eyes. He 
was just the fellow to captivate a silly girl, 
who couldn’t see an inch beyond the surface. 


He seemed gay enough; and though he cer- 
tainly kept out of Ben’s way—or Ben out of 


his, I couldn’t tell which—I couldn’t see that 
he felt guilty or awkward, or had any sorrow- 
ful recollections of the poor girl who had died 
for love of him, and who was now scarce two 
years in her grave. 

“ Well, our life was rather a monotonous 


one, and for my part I was glad when spring 


came, and we were to go home. We had had 


a good winter, plenty of snow, and had got an 
unusually large number of logs out.” Some of 
the men went down home by the road, taking 


the teams, and others were to go down river 
on the logs. I took a notion to go driving 
logs, though I hadn’t got my sea-legs. Perhaps 
you don’t know what ticklish work it is, going 
on the logs. They are pretty slippery footing, 
when they separate, and you have to jump a 
good distance from one to the other. They 
have a way of rolling over, and giving you a 
douse, which is not the most agreeable thing 
in the world, especially if you have another 
log come along, and give you a bump on the 
head, as you go down. Then when they get 
in a jam, it isn’t much better. Those great 
tree-trunks that you have just ghopped off 
their roots, seem to have a grudge at you, and 
act as though thef wouldn’t be sorry to crush 
you up between their rough, barky sides. 
They grind together with an unpleasant 
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sound, and crowd over and under, and some- 
times one will shoo} up unexpected!¥, and 
stand as straight as a post. Still, I got along 
pretty well, though I got a few raps, and had 
my feet wet considerably above my knees, 
more than once. I rather liked the fun of it, 
and was only better pleased in those days with 
anything that had a spice of danger. 

“Among the men with me, were Ben Lane 
and Syd Fales. Ben was an old driver, and 
always went down on the logs, and Syd didn’t 
want to mope down with the oxen. 

“As we went on to the river, I was with e 
Ben when Syd came on. Ben hadn't known 
that he was coming, and when he jumped 
along, whistling, I saw Ben lift his drooping 
face, and give him a look. It was the first 
time I had seen him look at the fellow, and 
those eyes seemed to look him through. I 
couldn’t quite get at the expression of his 
face. There was no distortion of passion; the 
eyes themselves did not even flash, but it 
seemed an attentive, reading glance—either 
as though he were considering some plan in 
his own mind, or as though he did not quite 
understand the fellow, and wanted to make 
him out. He stood looking at him that way, 
for full five minutes, then turned away, with 
his mouth set very close together, and his eyes 
with what I can only call a coal of fire in 


them. It was a steady, burning light, that 
had come there since he first set his gaze upon 
the fellow. 

“T must say I wished that Syd would keep 
himself a little more grave. His gaycty, his 


loud calls, his whistling of dance-tunes, and 
dancing of hornpipes on the tossing logs, 


were rather too much in contrast with the 
manner of that silent, pale-lipped man, whose 
darling’s heart he had broken. 


“But we got along well enough, as I have 
said, till we were in sight of the upper mills. 


Just above there is a narrows in the river; 
and here we got a jam, in spite of us, though 
there was a freshet; or I might say, because 
there was a freshet, for we couldn’t manage 


the logs so well, for the press of water. 

“ Trying to start the logs, and save ourselves, 
we couldn’t use much ceremony; and for the 
first time I saw Ben and Syd at work close to- 
gether. Syd didn’t seem to mind, but Ben 
again fixed his eyes on the fellow, and his face 
began to work, and color up. I saw that he 
was going over the past in his mind, and re- 
membering that while Syd was going down 
gayly to his friends, he had only desolation to 
go to, all that had welcomed him in times 
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before, lying and mouldering now in the grave. 
I dare say that in that dreadful hour, he call- 
ed to mind all his child’s pretty ways, her run- 
ning to kiss him, her joyful smiles and words, 
her loving care of him. Any way, he stood 
and stared, and did nothing, though the logs 
were piling up before him. The man ahead 
couldn't seem to start them, and the river and 
logs pushing, they began to rise all about Ben 
and Syd. 

“Syd was running out of the way of them 
as fast as he could, when they broke up right 
before him, piling one over the other, and 
shooting upright. He turned to run in an- 
other ‘direction, and there stood Ben in his 
path! Iwas not far away, and I stood with 
my heart in my mouth, and watched them. I 
I couldn’t have stirred for my life. 

“It was then I saw Ben smile, and I hopeI 
may never see such a smile again. It light- 
ed up his swarthy face and pale lips with a 
eold and cruel light, and just touched his 
burning eyes. Syd grew white when he saw 
it, and stopped short. There was no escape, 
except past Ben Lane. 

“*Good God! You don’t mean to murder 
me?’ he gasped out. 

“Ben said not a word, only stood there, 
with that smile on his face, barring the way. 
Syd gave a glance round, then set his mouth, 


and dashed forward, meaning to pass. He 
wasn’t quick enough. Ben’s long pole swung 
round, and Ben jumped forward one long 
stride. Syd came against the pole, and was 
pushed backward with a force that sent him 


headlong among the logs. At that instant 


there came a crash, the logs rose like earth 
over an earthquake, and I saw the poor fellow 
struggling in their jaws; then he disappeared. 
I staggered back, feeling sick, and only half 


saw Ben dart past me down the jam. Two 


or three others came up, and I managed to 
say that Syd had gone under; then I went 
off. I couldn’t stay there any longer, or stand 
and see him found. 

“ There was a shout ahead, and I looked to 


see the jam started, and the logs rolling down 
towards the dam. But what was Ben Lane 
doing? Instead of running ashore while the 
logs went over the dam, he kept the middle of 
the river, standing upright on,a log, his arms 
folded, having thrown away or lost his pole. 
The men shouted; the men in the mills ran 
out and threw ropes, thinking tosave him. He 
never minded either. Standing there on his 
shifting craft, he set his face firmly toward de- 
struction, never stirring a hair to save himself. 
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“*No use!’ said John Ford, as we stood on 
the shore, watching him. ‘He is doing it on 
purpose, and nothing will save him now.’ 

“The float reached the brink of the fall as 
he spoke, and seemed to pause an instant, be- 
fore going down. Ben Lane lifted both his 
hands, as though in a last appeal to Heaven, 


then clasped them over his face, and, as he 
did so, the logs, and he with them, were dash- 
ed over the falls. 

“Ugh!” shuddered my uncle, moving un- 
easily in his chair. “It was an ugly sight, 
next day, when we found them. All the way 
we could tell them apart was by their clothes.” 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


BY MAY HAMILTON. 


“DEAR me! what a careless girl that is. 
All this milk slopped over my clean cellar- 
stairs.” 

The face bent over the tiny rivulet was any- 
thing but a pleasant one—the tone sharp and 
querulous—ironing days did not tend to im- 
prove Mrs. Lyndal’s naturally fretful dispo- 
sition, and the morning was a fervid one in 
the beginning of July. 

“T never did have any patience with people 
who are eternally breaking and spilling every- 
thing. Znever do. Tell abouta girl being 
such a help! if she wasn’t my own I declare I 
wouldn’t give her house-room.” 

Then putting her head out of the window 
she called sharply: “’Lisa! Idalisa! do 
hurry in and bring them things off the grass. 
I could ha’ built a house while you've been 
picking them currants.” 

The girl came in presently, one hand hold- 
ing a basket heaped with ruby fruit, the other 
gathering close an apronful of snowy garments 
smelling of grass and clover. She deposited her 
buirden on the table with a little impatient jerk. 

“Tt’s just ‘Idalisa, Idalisa, from morning 
till night,” she said, wearily; “if I am idle, 
who works, I wonder? I do wish my name 
was anything else.” 

She threw off as she spoke the deep sun- 
bonnet that had concealed her face, and sat 
down in an arm-chair by the breezy window 
to rest. What a face it was, despite its weari- 
ness and petulance. She made no common 
picture sitting there in the morning sunshine. 
There were clear, cool depths in the great 
white-lidded eyes—over the maize-gold hair; 
so in her worn and jaded calico dress she 
seemed all ripple, and dimple, and gleam. 
Mrs. Lyndal might well say her daughter did 
not take after her; but then, if the Lyndals 
were handsome, the Hydes were smart. 

Let no one imagine this little maiden is 


going to be much of a heroine—pretty as she 
ix. She is too happy and secure in her well- 
ordered home to have asuccessful run through 
twenty hair-breadth escapes to marry a prince 
at last. But she will go a happy, cheery little 
thing all through this chapter of accidents, 
continually dropping and spilling things and 
getting scolded for it, till she marries—well, 
he will never be a prince. 

It came noon at last, hotter than ever; but 
Mrs. Lyndal ceased to scold, having loaded off 
her annoyances on to the great, cross-legged 
clothes-frame, judging by which, her mind 
must have been, at last, light as a feather. 

“Now, ’Lisa, look here,” she chided gently ; 
“three dresses for you this week, two muslins 
and a calico, You'd be a mighty sight more 
careful if you had to iron them yourself.” 

But ’Lisa only laughed; she had a weakness 
for clean dresses. 

Tier mother worked away thumping her 
iron down on the dish towels. 

“ Now if it wasn’t for that pestering jelly to 
see to, we'd have a good spell of rest this 
broiling afternoon.” 

“ Do let it go till to-morrow,” pleaded the 

girl; “I’m so tired.” . 
- “No, that wont do, and this coal fire going 
to waste; besides, Mrs. Ryell has spoke for 
my porcelain kettle to do hers in. There, if I 
was as rich as they are I'd be ashamed to 
borrow so much; thank goodness, if I’m cross 
as brimstone, I aint so easy and shiftless as 
she is.” 

"Lisa blushed a little consciously, knowing 
well enough why her mother did not like the 
Ryells. Clarke Ryell had a way of hanging 
over their gate of an evening, with his mous- 
tache too near ’Lisa’s face to suit her. She 
didn’t much believe in young girls drabbling 
their dresses in long walks with young men 
who did nothing in particular fur a living but 
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smoke cigars, drive fast horses, and chase 
after new faces, even if his father was rich 
and lived in a large house with his name on 
the door. She need not have given herself 
the slightest uneasiness, however. 

Mrs. Lyndal’s jelly was not destined to be 
made that day; such strange things are cir- 
cumstances, almost as unyielding as facts. 

Across one corner of Farmer Lyndal’s farm 
a railroad ran, the nearest stopping-place a 
mile or so further on, Just as Mrs. Lyndal 
pushed back the clothes-horse in order to set 
out the table for dinner, her husband came 
in, all excitement, the sweat running from his 
face in streams, his words coming hoarse and 
hurried. 

“Good Lord! mother, do open the other 
room lively; the half-after twelve train has 
smashed up right here almost in the orchard, 
gone most to flinters; draw out the lounge 
and get water and cloths, one young feller is 
about done for. Doctor Bent wants to bring 
him in here.” 

Ther@was no time for either objection or 
refusal. Even before her father had finished 
speaking ’Lisa Lyndal caught a glimpse of a 
little group of men and boys bearing carefully 
past the window a sorry burden of young 
manhood, a ghastly, bloody face, torn and 
matted garments, and a dangling limb. 

Right through the clean sitting-room into 
the pretty parlor Doctor Bent led the way, 
with his usual blunt determination, and 
drawing a lounge into the centre of the room, 
bade them lay him down. 

“ Spread an old sheet right over your carpet, 
Mrs. Lyndal, and give me plenty of warm 
water and all the sponges there are in the 
house. I’m sorry to make you a mess, but 
your house was the nearest. Life or death 
this time, sure.” 

’Lisa stood looking on with pale cheeks and 
wide-open, frightened eyes. It was nothing 
to her, then, that her favorite muslin dress 
was jostled from the horse to lie in the middle 
of the kitchen floor, trampled by dirty shoes 
and stained with Ray Bancroft’s blood; no 
more than it was to him lying there so still, 
that the sweetest eyes in all the world stood 
looking at and pitying him. 

“You're in for it, Mrs. Lyndal,” said Doctor 
Bent, tearing and picking what had been a 
linen shirt sleeve, from the poor mangled arm. 
“There comes your husband with the lady— 
there’s always a lady you know—his wife, I 


, Suppose. They were in company, it appears. 


She isn’t hurt a bit, but frightened to death— 


well, I’ll do the surgeon’s duty, but you and 
*Lisa must doctor the hysterics.” 

She was half-way across the room by this 
time, trailing one end of her lace mantilla 
over the straw carpet; trembling and crying, 
and deploring, all together. “Lisa Lyndal 
stood staring at her a moment in mute apathy. 
She had such black eyes and hair, and such 
an elegant dress; but she wondered a little at 
the relieved expression that came over this 
exquisite lady’s face, as she satisfied herself at 
last that her dress was safe and her bonnet 
hardly molested. 

Four hours of that long, hot afternoon, Ray 
Bancroft lay like a log under the masterful 
hands of Doctor Bent and his assistant, then 
they carried him up, to the breezy front 
chamber, and laid him in bed like a baby. 
Then Mrs. Lyndal went around quiet and 
subdued, but deft-handed as ever, to make her 
parlor neat again; and ‘Lisa, kind-hearted 
and unselfish, closed the blinds and made a 
nice place on the sofa for Isabel Florence to 
rest, and then fanned her to sleep. 

“How can I have them here, doctor?” 
asked Mrs. Lyndal, ruefully, as the doctor 
stood by the kitchen table eating currants by 
the handful, and talking of the probable 
necessity of amputating the gentleman’s right 
arm. 

“Can’t be helped, can’t possibly move him 
now; make the best of it. Here’s ’Lisa to 
help you, and they seem to be rich enough to 
pay well.” 

“You knowI don’t care for that, Doctor 
Bent,” growled the lady, tartly; “ but think 
of my work I shall have to neglect. Here are 
my currants waiting to be made into jelly.” 

“© well, never mind the jelly while you have 
so much jam,” said the provoking physician, 
rolling his eyes and taking his hat. “I'll call 
again in an hour or two; now take care of my 
baby there, Lisa, don’t let him cry.” 

For the next two hours the girl moved 
around the house quietly busy, yet like one in a 
dream. She thought she had never seen any 
one so handsome as this strange lady, asleep 
with her long-lashed eyes and slender, snowy 
hands. She thought ‘how sorry and grieved 
she must be for the terrible accident of her 
friend, or perhaps, her cousin; people did fall 
in love with, and marry their cousins, some- 
times. 

Miss Florence woke in season for an early 
tea, and certainly looked much refreshed, 
though she would not own that she felt so; 
and ’Lisa Lyndal wondered much at the cool 
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hauteur with which she received the delicate 
attentions bestowed upon her; a sentiment 
the liveliest imagination could not have con- 
strued into gratified appreciation. And both 
Mrs. Lyndal afid her daughter could not help 
feeling indignant at the disdainful glances she 
cast around the tea-table, where they had 
placed, with the neatest precision, the best 
white dishes and bright steel forks. 

“I¥ to be stylish is also to be rude, I am 
content to live and die a rustic,” said "Lisa to 
herself, as she washed and set away her bright 
dishes. “I would not behave so if I were cast 
suddenly on the kindness of a savage.” i 

It was nearly nine o’clock that night before 
the stir and excitement of this quiet house- 
hold was entirely toned down to its pristine 
order. But at last "Lisa stole away to the 
cool front doorsteps to rest, and think it over, 
perhaps also to watch for Clarke Ryell as he 
passed on his way home. He came along 
presently, whistling some racketting tune, 
and turned in at the bit of front-yard to sit on 
the doorstep at her side. 

“Do stop your whistling, Clarke,” ’Lisa 

- chided; “this house isn’t a graveyard.” 

The young man stopped short, waiting per- 
haps for Lisa to make room for him beside 
her, but she only spread her skirts. The great 
stupid fellow before her looked a little discon- 
certed ; she had been kinder the night before, 
and had let him fasten a water-lily around her 
waist, and forget it did not need an arm to 
make it stay. 

“TI should think you might ask a feller to 
sit down when he comes to see you; but I 
suppose this young city chap is on the brain 
now, with evérybody in town.” 

“For shame, Clarke, to speak so. Who 
said he was young? what do you know about 
him? haven’t you been off racing horses all 
the afternoon ?” 

“Not I,” he denied, honestly. “I’ve been 
helping father in the meadow lot. Why, isn’t 
he young?” 

“Young! his head is as white as a January 
enow drift.” The bandages were, and Clarke 
Kyell did not see the red mouth pucker. 

“Law, I thought by what they said down 
street he was a young fellow.” 

’Lisa was like a russet apple, a pleasant acid, 
that night. “You must not believe all ‘folks 
tell you,” she said. 

“So I begin to think,” her disconcerted lover 
answered. “ You promised last night to tell 

* me something I asked you, if I would come here 
to-night, and now you’re short as pie-crust.” 
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“ How can you expect me to remember such 
nonsense, when we have a fellow-being in the 
house half-way between life and death? 
There—mother is calling me; good-night.” 

With wonderful alacrity the little lady 
flirted in and took care to shut the door after 
her; but, instead of hunting up the imaginary 
voice, she just waited to waylay Doctor Bent, 
who was just coming down. 

“Do tell me true, now, is he going to die?” 
she said, standing with her back against the 
door. 

“Die! Who ever knew a patient of mine 
to die, Miss Impudence? did I let you die 
when you had the brain fever?” 

*Lisa laughed. “Please don’t cut off his 
arm, doctor,” she pleaded, “ he’s so—young.” 

“And so handsome, eh? ' Well, I can’t tell 
yet; but never fear, he may hug you with 
both arms the rest of his lifetime. Conscience! 
wouldn’t she pull that yellow hair of yours?” 
and the doctor pointed a thumb in the direc- 
tion of the lady who had gone to sleep again 
on the sofa. 

Miss Florence wrote a letter the next morn- 
ing. She borrowed a sheet of note paper from 
*Lisa, but as there were no envelops at hand, 
she went to the near-by store to procure some. 
She had been gone but a few moments when 
a paper came fluttering down across the win- 
dow near which ’Lisa stood. She ran out to 
pick it up, and in brushing it free from dust 
she took in a part of its contents without 
really intending to do so. Intense as were 
the feelings of indignation and surprise 
awakened by the little she had read, she re- 
covered instantly her really delicate sense of 
honor, and went to replace it on the table in 
the room overhead, without allowing her 
curiosity to master her in the least. The letter 
ran thus: 


“Dear Sister HAaTTiE:—I never was so 
shocked and disappointed and provoked in my 
life. Mr. Bancroft is lying in the next room 
with a broken skull and an arm that is to be 
amputated to-morrow; the victim of a rail- 
road accident by which, of course, he must 
fare the hardest of any. Just my luck, is it 
not? Here is the end of all my plans for the 
summer. I am mewed up in a two-story 
wooden farmhouse, my only companion a 
red-haired girl who is forever washing dishes. 
I am coming to your house to-morrow, so you 
may send the carriage to the depot in time to 
meet the four o’clock train. Don’t be cross, 
now, for I will never marry a man with a 
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trepanned skull and only one arm, if he is 
rich. I believe this horrid smell of ether will 
kill me.” 


She sent her letter, suspecting nothing of 
the mishap the breezes had brought it, and 
the next day she went away, glad, doubtless, 
that she need not say any adieu to her be- 
trothed husband, as his physician would allow 
no one to speak to him just then. 

Two hours after she had gone the intended 
operation on the wounded arm was happily 
decided to be quite unnecessary. 

Strange as it may seem, Ray Bancroft, 
through all the days of his slow convalescence, 
never once asked for Miss Florence. There 
was always a quick ear to catch the tinkle of 
the bell at his side, ever a soft hand and light 
footfall to obey the summons. And he sat at 
last one cool, fresh morning, in the great 
rocking-chair by, the window, watching *Lisa 
Lyndal sweeping in the entry, and wondered 
how he could ever have loved black eyes more 
than blue. Some sudden fancy possessed 


him, for he went rummaging in his great 
valise 


“ Miss ’Lisa, will you come in here a mo- 


ment?” he called. 

She set her broom in the corner and went 
in, standing.with her blue eyes brimful of 
wonder at the invalid, who had over his arm 
and trailing on the floor, yards of shining silk, 
pearl-white and rich enough to stand alone. 

“I suppose you don’t play with dolls,” he 
said, reflectively. 

‘Lisa laughed. “If that is all you have to 
say, I may as well finish my sweeping.” 

“No, no, I didn’t mean to be rude, but you 
see, I’m bothered to death about this piece of 
dry goods. Can’t you tell me what to do 
with it?” 

His pretended distress was so comical she 
laughed at him again. . 

“T really do not know,” she said, looking 
straight into his handsome eyes. “There is 
only one thing in the world for which it is 
suitable, and that is, a bridal dress.” 


Both were silent a moment. He, pale, and 
tall, and graceful, half enveloped in the shim- 
mer and gleam of the white silk—she, half- 
regretting her very honest answer, fearing she 
had given him pain, the thought bringing a 
wave of crimson into her soft face that Ray Ban- 
croft could have looked at forever. He was 
the first to speak. 

“T am sure you are right,” he said, slowly, 
with a strange expression coming into his 
eyes. “I bought this silk one day when there 
was no one by to know, intending it for my 
wife’s bridal dress. I do not know that there is 
a woman living who would consent to marry a 
man with a trepanned skull and an arm that 
came very near being amputated; but if such 
a@ woman lives, this shall be her wedding- 
dress. Will you have it, little “Lisa?” 

The voice was husky with emotion, and 
there was a suspicious moisture in his brown 
eyes, or she might have thought him jesting. 
But his knowledge of the letter surprised her 
most. 

“T shall never have occasion for such an 
elegant dress, Mr. Bancroft; it is too rich for 
me.” 

“ But no other shall ever wear it, if you do 
not,” he said; “and if you do not accept it, I 
mean to burn it to ashes in the kitchen 
stove.” 

She laughed and blushed, and went away 
taking it with her; and somehow, under the 
stars that night, he told her -of the heartless 
letter that had come so mysteriously to his 
hands, shut in a book of poems Miss Florence’s 
sister had sent him to read while he was 
getting well. 

“IfI had not learned from you, my dear 
little girl, how pure and sweet a woman’s 
heart may be, I might have lost my dearest 
faith in life,” he said, looking in her blue 
eyes. “I want you, heart and soul and life, 
my darling, and God forget me if you ever 
have reason to be sorry for having loved and 
trusted me.” 

So, when Christmas time came, there was a 
wedding that was not an accident, and ’Lisa 
Lyndal wore the white silk dress, after all. 
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SprpeErs, notwithstanding their disgusting 
appearance and natural ferocity, seem gi 
with the nearest approach to reason of any 
of the insects of this clime. Their industry, 
perseverance, the “ geometrical instinct,” as 
Agassiz calls it) of their wonderful houses, all 
challenge our admiration. Not wishing to be 
personally responsible for such an instance of 
spider intelligence as the following, I imme- 
diately called to it the attention of a gentle- 
man with me, and together we watched the 
affair to its conclusion, and he, as well as my- 
self, can certify to its entire and literal 
truthfulness. 

One August day I sat watching a small web 
that had been built beside the attic window. 
Two common house spiders were in it, and in 
perfect unity—so long as they had nothing to 
quarrel over—were quietly waitipg for some 
vagrant fly. They soon caught something— 
nobler game no doubt than they had antici- 
pated, for a large wasp flying unwarily about 
became entanged in their net. The larger 
spider ran down on one side, and carefully 
watching his opportunity, would skillfully 
throw its silken threads over the doomed 
wasp. But while he is so cautiously keeping 
out of harm’s way, the wasp, whieh is large 
and powerful, is gradually freeing itself. But 
one wing is entangled now, and that is wear- 
ing, te.ring, breaking slowly loose. Buzz! 
buzz! buzz! goes the wasp, and the few re- 
maining cords strain and slip. The large 
spider meanwhile retains his respectful dis- 
tance and accomplishes little. The smaller 

one, with more bravery, runs down the 
threads onto the struggling insect and de- 
liberately makes a hole in its wing—pulls a 
thread through it, and then fastens it securely 
to the centre of the web.* This is repeated 
until the wing is firmly secured. The poor 
wasp soon entangled its other wing, and before 


* This is no uncommon trick with spiders, 
as those who have observed them closely can 
tostify. Ifa single fly be thrown into the web 
of a large spider, he will frequently amuse him- 
self by throwing threads over it, but if a dozen 
flies be cast in all at once, in his endeavors and 
haste to get them all, he will secure them suc- 
cessively in the manner abovementioned, and 
then carry them into his den at his leisure. 
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ANECDOTE OF SPIDERS. 


BY J. H. J. 


he could release it, the little spider had fasten- 
ed it in the same way. The work was now 
easy, and the wasp was soon dead. 

Then the large spider showed the tyranny 
of his nature. The instant the victim sur- 
rendered his life—that instant he attacked his 
faithful ally. For a time the result seemed 
doubtful, then size triumphed, and the con- 
quered spider was driven from the field. No— 
not conquered—for, though vanquished in 
direct conflict, the smaller warrior resorted to 
other means. 

Remaining quiet a few moments he awaited 
his opportunity. During this time the,vic- 
torious spider had not been idle. He broke 
all the threads that connected the dead wasp 
with the sides and bottom of the web. This 
left only two threads, leading straight up to 
the den; these threads sustained the body of 
the wasp. Then he seized the wasp in his 
fore legs, and began backing up toward the 
den in the corner. Now was the time for 
revenge. In an instant the small strategist 
stood on the main thread which supported 
his rival and his prey. The next instant that 
support was broken, and the plucky little 
warrior saw his discomfited enemy swinging 
to and fro on the remaining string. Before 
he could reach and break this, the larger one 
was there and fiercely pursued him. Now 
showed forth the cunning of the little fellow. 
It almost made me wonder if spiders were 
gifted with a reasoning mind. My protege 
(for by this time all my sympathies were en- 
listed with the weaker party) ran nimbly 
along the web, and soon seemed to find a 
place to suit it. It was a long thread, several 
inches Jong, with no support except at the 
ends, or, in other words, a suspension bridge 
ot but a single cable. Quickly making his 
way across this he seats himself at the further 
end and there await his foe. On comes that 
foe, slower, slower, as though fearing some 
trap. Now but an inch separates them—with 
a single bound half the distance is passed— 
but the second leap is not made. Quick as 
thought—quicker than I could think it, the 
cunning little fellow breaks, the bridge in front 
of him. I almost thought I could hear the 
tantalizing little rascal laugh as he saw his 
disappointed pursner swinging several inches 
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below him. One or two similar interruptions 
took place before the wasp was stowed safely 
away at the mouth of the den. The little 
champion, finding further hostilities of no 
advantage, and apparently humiliated and 
discouraged by his want of success—sought a 
distant corner of the web, where he seemed to 


. 


give way to despair; but he was only waiting 
to take a fuller vengeance, for, returning after 
a short absence, I found the gorged and help- 
less usurper had fallen a victim to the rage of 
his injured helpmate, who was quietly devour- 
ing the remains of the banquet. 


WINNIE’S REWARD. 


BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 


A Goop many people said that Winnie Hall 
was a nice little girl—just as a good many 
people say pleasant things of you and me some- 
times, in a careless kind of way, when we 
have done them some trifling favor, or they 
happen to feel more sweet-tempered than 
usual; but I don’t think any one knew how 
nice she was, till the little event happened 
that I am going to tell you about. , 

Winnie was very much in need of a new 
doll. She was herself eight years old, and her 
doll was older than that, because it had first 
belonged to her sister Gerty, and then to her 
sister Mandy, before it had come to her; so 
you see that, in respect to age,.it was a very 
grandmother of a doll indeed! 

It hadn’t been anything uncommon, to be- 
gin with—a plaster head, on a cotton body, 
stuffed with sawdust; great, bungling hands, 
without a sign of a kid mitten on them, and 
feet that looked exactly like tadpoles; and 
three sets of juvenile fingers hadn’t helped to 
improve it, I can tell you. In truth, I think 
it would be hard to find a shabbier doll than 
that.was. Winnie tried her best to keep it 
respectable, in the matter of dress; but what 
would the handsomest wardrobe that ever 
kind mamma invented, do for a creature with 
the paint all peeled off her head in spots, 
arms worn so thin that they were as limp as 
rags, from the sawdust having sifted through 
them till there wasn’t hardly any left, and not 
‘abitof anose? Gip had gnawed her nose 
off along while ago. Gip was a little black 
dog, and as mischievous a fellow as ever lived. 

As Winnie was not only a nice, but a wise 
little girl, her need was her want. So when 
her Uncle Robert Hamlin, who had just come 
back from California—where he had got no- 
body knew how rich digging gold—gave her 
a new teu-dollar piece, to do just what she 

20 


pleased with, she said at once that she would 
have a new wax doll, like Lute Hastings’s, 
with eyes that would open and shut, and real 
hair. 

Miss Pincheon had two such dolls as Win- 
nie wanted. Miss Pincheon was-a little wo- 
man who kept a large toy-shop, not ten min- 
utes’ walk from where Mr. Hall lived, and 
had, besides these two dolls, and dozens of 
smaller and less costly ones, more handsome 
things than I could tell you about in two 
whole hours, if I were to talk as fast as I 
could, and about nothing else. 

So when Mandy, who was two years older 
than Winnie, and who had got a ten-dollar 
piece, too, had made up her mind to buy a 
reticule, their mamma bade Nurse Elderby 
dress them up very prettily, one morning, and 
then take them down to Miss Pincheon’s, to 
spend their Uncle Robert’s gift. 

Nurse Elderby was the dearest creature 
that ever breathed. She had lived with Mrs. 
Hall’s mother when she was a baby, and 
whenGerty was a baby she came to live with 
her. She was a little dumpling of a woman, 
with cheeks that you wanted to pat the. in- 
stant you saw them, they were so fat and red ; 
a great lot of wrinkles round her mouth, be- 
cause she laughed so much, and hands as 
smooth and soft as two white mice. She never 
told little children that a dreadful: black man 
would come after them, if they didn’t go right 
to sleep as soon as they were in bed, when the 
sleep-fairies wouldn’t come near the wide- 
open eyes, and she was in a hurry to go down 
to her supper; nor dump them down en the 
cold blankets, as though they had been pew- 
ter or putty, when she put them there! She 
didn’t rub their poor noses up, when she 
washed them, in a way that got them cross at 
the very edge of the day, nor pull their hair 
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so that their heads felt as though they were 
stuck all over with hornets! Ono! But she 
was just as sweet, and patient, and funny as 
she could be. And so, when she had tied on 
Winnie’s hat, and Mandy’s hat, and her own 
bonnet, on this morning that I’m telling you 
about, the children came running down stairs, 
with their faces dimpling all over with smiles, 
and voices as clear and gay as two throstles in 
' spring—they felt so good, you know. They 
frolicked down the steps like two young kit- 
tens, and even when they got into the street, 
they didn’t walk along quietly, as the people 
they met did, but frisked first this way and 
then that, and hopped and skipped so fast 
that Nurse Elderby, who was tugging away at 
one of her fur mittens, had as much as ever 
she could do to keep them in sight. 

When you came out of Mr. Hall’s house, 
you walked down two blocks, through a wide, 
quiet street; then you went through a nar- 
rower street at the left, which brought you 
into another wide street that wasn’t quiet; 
then you crossed over, and walked five blocks 
more, and there you were before a spick-span, 
new-looking shop, with two big windows, and 
a dark-green door, with a great brass knob, 
that shone like everything. That was Miss 
Pincheon’s. 

By the time our children had got here, the 
hop and skip had mostly gone out of their 
feet, into their tongues and eyes; and they 
chattered, and winked, and giggled so fast 
that Nurse Elderby made her mouth up into 
an O, that they didn’t give her a chance to 
unmake. 

They didn’t stop to look in the windows, as 
they usually did, but ran right into the shop. 
The last customer was just going out, as Miss 
Pincheon came herself to wait on them. Miss 
Pincheon was a teenty-tonty old lady as ever 
you saw, with the least mite of a nose, and a 
voice that had such a squeak in it that it was 
the greatest fun in the world to hear her talk. 
When she was telling a queer story, you would 
have thought that a dozen old-maid mice had 
got together, and that each one was trying to 
outsqueak the other! But she wasn’t cross 
very often, and so the children all liked her 
pretty well. 

“And what are we going to have to-day?” 
said Miss Pincheon to Winnie (she spoke to 
her first because she was smallest), after she 
had said “ How d’ye do?” to nurse. 

“A doll!” said Winnie, eagerly; “a great 
bouncer, with open-and-shut eyes, and truly 
hair.” And she opened her fat little hand, to 
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let Miss Pincheon see the bright “ eagle” her 
Uncle Robert had given her. 

“O my!” cried Miss Pincheon; “ what a 
rich little girl!” And she trotted away to 
the window, and then trotted back again, 
bringing a doll in each hand. 

I wish I could tell you what beauties those 
dolls were—but I can’t begin to! They were 
every inch as big as a six-months-old baby, 
and dressed in the very latest fashion. One 
had flaxen hair and blue eyes, and wore a 
blue silk frock, and the other had black hair 
and eyes, and wore a cherry silk frock; and 
both were so very pretty that Winnie couldn't 
tell which she liked best. So Miss Pincheon 
laid them down on the showcase before her, 
and left her to make up her mind, while she 
hunted up a reticule to suit Mandy. 

While Winnie stood there, wishing and 
wishing she knew which to take, she felt 
something pulling her sleeve, and turning 
round, she saw a little girl standing close by 
her side. 

This little girl was no taller than Winnie, 
and would have been every bit as pretty, if 
she hadn’t looked so thin and poor; but her 
clothes were, O! very mean and old, and | 
don’t believe you ever saw a sorrier pair of 
brown eyes than she had. She held a smal 
brown-paper bundle in her half-frozen hands, 
and she shook all over, she was so dreadful 
cold. 

“What do you want?” said Winnie, softly 
—her good mamma had taught her to be very 
gentle with the poor. 

The little girl undid the brown-paper bun- 
die, as quickly as her stiff fingers would le 
her, and what do you suppose Winnie saw’ 
Just the dearest little tea-set in the world, al 
of brown wood, and carved and polished » 
nicely that it looked almost precisely like the 
terra-cotta vase on her mamma's dressing 
table. 

“O, what a darling!” cried Winnie, quit 
losing her breath. “I never did see anything 
so cunning!” 

“Don’t you want to buy it?” asked the 
tle girl. 

“Of course I should like it; but I can’t 
You see,” said Winnie, “ I need a doll most 
anything. I’ve got a tea-set that'll do ven 
well for now. But perhaps Miss Pinch 
will buy is.” 

“No, she wont—TI'’ve asked her.” 
Winnie saw that the sorry brown eyes 
full of tears. 


Then her own eyes grew sorry, too. 
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“Do you want to sell it very bad?” she 
asked, still more softly than before. 

“Yes, I do,” replied the little girl “We 
haven’t got a stick of wood, nor a crumb of 
bread; and Jamie’s foot is worse again!” 

“ Who’s Jamie ?” 

“He’s my brother. He cuts things out of 
wood, and I go out and sell ’em—he can’t, 
*cause he’s lame. He did these, and his foot 
was so bad he thought he never should get 
’em done!” And there got one tear too many 
in the sorry brown eyes, and it ran over down 
the white, pinched cheek, and then the others 
ran after it, just as fast as they could run. 

That made Winnie almost cry. 

“TI want the doll, dreadfully,” said she, 
“and I want to buy Jamie’s tea-set, cause 
he’s sick, and hungry, perhaps; but I can’t 
get both, any way! You wait a minute, and 
let me think.” 

Nurse Elderby stood just behind the two 
children; but they were so much interested 
in what they were saying, that they didn’t see 
her. When she heard what Winnie said last, 
she winked very hard, but never spoke a sin- 
gle word. 

By-and-by, Mandy had chosen her reticule, 
and her bright ten-dollar piece lay in Miss 
Pincheon’s cash-drawer. Then Miss Pincheon 
come back to Winnie. 

“ Well, my little lady,” said she, “ which is 
it to be?” 

Winnie’s little white forehead wrinkled all 
up, and the first sound that rolled out of her 
lips was so near like a sob, that you wouldn’t 
have known what else to call it. 

“ Neither, if you please,” said she, all of a 
tremble. 

“Neither?” cried Mandy. 

“Neither?” squeaked Miss Pincheon. 

“Neither!” said Winnie, in more resolute 
tones; “at least, not now.” Then she turned 
to the little girl. “Little tea-set girl,” said 
she, “ you come with me.” Then she turned 
to Nurse Elderby. “ Nurse,” said she, “ let’s 
go home just as quick as we can!” And, 
without trusting herself to give another look 
at the dolls, she ran out of the shop, just as 
fast as her two feet could carry her. 

She ran all the way home, so hard that 
Nurse Elderby couldn’t keep up with her, and 
the poor little girl had all she could do to do 
it. When she got there, instead of waiting for 
nurse to come and take off her things, she 
only stopped to give the little girl a chair by 
the hall register, and then hurried away to 
find her mamma. 


Reward. $23 
Mrs. Hall was in the sitting-room, and Un- 
cle Robert was with her; which was a disap- 
pointment to Winnie, who had hoped to see 
her mamma alone. But she wasn’t going to 
be frightened out of her plan by that; so she 
said: 
“ Mamma, will you come out into the hall 
a minute? I want to speak with you 
particularly.” 

“Wont it do just as well, if I go over by 
the window?” asked Mrs. Hall, smiling; for 
“ particularly” was rather a large word for so 
small a mouth. “I guess your uncle will be 
so kind as to shut his eyes enough not to hear 
us.” So they went over by the window. 

Winnie told her story very well, and when 
she was through with it, her mother winked 
harder than nurse had, down to Miss Pin- 
cheon’s; and, in answer to Winnie’s puzzled, 
“ What would you do, mamma?” she said: 

“ Let’s ask Uncle Robert.” And, taking her 
little daughter by the hand, she led her to the 
stout, good-natured-faced gentleman, who sat 
by the fire, and bade her tell her the story he 
had told her. 

So Winnie went all over the story again; 
and when she had finished, Uncle Robert was 
winking faster than nurse had, or her mother 
had. 

“So you’d rather buy Jamie’s tea-set, than 
Miss Pincheon’s doll, would you?” asked he. 

“T wouldn’t rather have it, but I'd rather 
buy it,” said Winnie. 

“Why?” asked Uncle Robert, looking very 
sharp at his little niece. 

“ Because,” said Winnie, speaking very slow 
and soft, “if I bought the doll, it would only 

one—that’s me—and if I bought the 
tea-set, it would please twice one—that’s two ; 
and, besides, uncle,” she added, earnestly, “ it 
might help them a good deal—for I think they 
are very poor.” 

Then Uncle Robert winked faster than ever. 
What did possess people to wink so that 
morning? 

“Tl go down stairs, and see this little girl,” 
said he. 

So down he went; and, after he had talked 
with her a little while, he put on his overcoat, 


and fur cap, and big fur gloves. 
“Come, little girl,” said he, “and show me 
this poor lame Jamie.” 


At that, Winnie, who was half beside her- 
self with excitement, capered up to his side, 
and slipped something hard and warm into his 
hand. It was the ten-dollar piece, that she had 
hugged all this time in her fat little fist. 
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“You give it to him ;” she said, with a very 
determined little face, “ and, if he thinks he 
can sell it to anybody else, let him keep the 
tea-set. If'll do better than having the doll!” 

Uncle Robert nodded his head two times; 
as much as to say, “Twice better!” And 
then he and the poor little girl went away. 

Uncle Robert didn’t come back to luncheon, 
nor till an hour after dinner; but when he 
did come he had a story to tell about the lame 
boy Jamie, and the “ little tea-set girl,” whose 
name was Martlia, that made even Mandy 
cry—and that is saying a good deal, for Mandy 
wasn’t one of the ones that cry very easy, I 
can tell you! 

Winnie never spoke a word while her uncle 
was telling how he found the poor children 
living in a little bit of a room half-way under- 
ground, without even so much as a crust of 
bread or a spark of fire, though it was such 
cruel winter weather; how the honest man- 
ner of the girl and the smartness of the boy 
(he ‘was what people call “a genius”) had 
pleased him so much that he went out and 
bought them two new suits of clothes apiece 
—one for week days and one for Sundays— 
and how he had then taken them away from 
that dreadful place, and put them to board 
with a poor, but nice, family whom he knew; 
‘where he had left them, after promising that 
they should be sent to school, and that he 
would take care of them as long as they were 
good children, till they were old enough to 
take care of themselves. And while the rest 
were talking away, so fast and so loud that 
you couldn’t have heard yourself think, she 
was as still as a little mouse. 

Uncle Robert, who was watching her as 
close as could be though he pretended to be 
looking the other way, wondered and won- 
dered what she was thinking about; and by- 
and-by, as she didn’t seem to mean to open 
her pretty lips, he asked: 

“What do you think about it, Winnie?” 

You could have heard a cat breathe, every- 
body was waiting so hard to see what 
Winnie’s answer would be. 

“T think,” said she, smoothing down her 
tiny silk apron first with one hand and then 
with the other, and speaking very slowly, “I 

Uncle Robert, that—it’s—better—than 
the —dolls— in — the —world! Don’t 


you ?” 
“Indeed I do!” said Uncle Robert, kindly. 
“And only for this good little girl,” he added, 


as he drew her up into his lap and kissed her, 
“we should never have known anything 
about these two poor creatures; and so they 
might have died of cold and hunger before 
the winter was over. This good, coop, GOOD 
girl!” And then he kissed her again as many 
as half a dozen times. 

And then the pettings that tliis rosy-cheek- 
ed little lady got, from papa, and mamma, 
and all the rest were enough ‘to have quite 
spoiled her, if she hadn’t really been the good 
girl her uncle had called her; and made 
Mandy cry harder than ever, because she 
hadn’t done what Winnie did, instead ‘of 
buying “a hateful old French reticule !” 

I think I can hear a wee voice, ‘like a baby 
bird’s asking: “ An’ did Winnie dit e tea-sct?” 

O, I like to have forgot about that! Yes; 


‘Winnie got the tea-set, and “has got it to-lay, , 


for anything that I know; though she is as 
oldas your mamma—if’ your mamma is a 
lady old enough to wear Jittle caps, trimmed 
with lovely rose-colored ribbons. 

“And were the kisses and pettings she got 
that‘night ‘ Winnie’s reward?’” 3 think I hear 
another voice, ever so much stronger than the 
wee baby-bird voice, asking. 

“No; that wasn’t her reward—or, rather, 
the one I was thinking about when I started 
to tell you this story; though that was a 
pretty good one—TI think—don’t you? Some 
of the reward, that I meant, came ten years 
later, when most every newspaper had a piece 
in it about the “talented young American 
sculptor”—as they called him—* James 
Scott ;” who was no other ‘than the cripple 
Jamie, that her kind uncle ‘had found living 
in that dark, mean cellar, half-clad, and siek, 
and O! so awful ¢old and hungry; and some 
more of it came after that; when this same 
kind Uncle Robert—who had got so much 
gold in California—dying, left a will (if you 
don’t know what a will is, you must ask your 
mamma to tell you), in which he made her 
the richest lady in the country, because one 
time, when she was only éight years old, and 
needed a new doll so badly, she had been 
“such a good little girl;” but I think the 
largest, and brightest, and best part of it is 
yet to come—when she dies and goes to 
heaven, to live with the beautiful angels and 
the great God, who made her, and you and 
me, and the “ little tea-set girl,” and her lame 
brother Jamie. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL STRANGER. 


BY N. P. 


I was twenty-two that winter, and a fine- 
looking young man, too, if I do say it. More 
than I have said it. ’Tis a wonder to me, 
how I ever arrived at the age of twenty-two 
years, without finding myself in the meshes 
of some woman’s net. I was in love, to be 
sure, but I wasn’t married. Provoking, too, 
for I doubted if I ever should be. I had seen 
her and loved. I knew that she was the 
spirit-mate for whom I yearned. Well, but 
that was about all I knew of her. 

It was at the Boston Theatre. Edwin 
Booth was playing Hamlet. I held a check 
for seat 767, parquet, and this young lady 
occupied the next seat to me. 

Now I wish I could describe her, but I 
cannot. When I tell you that her hair was 
red as Uncle Simon’s barn, that her teeth 
were like pearls, her lips like rosebuds, her 
eyes like to bowls of skimmed milk, and her 
form like Juno’s, you have no definite idea o1 
her beauty. In fact, I don’t think you would 
recognize her by any such description. 

But, as I said before, she sat next to me all 
through the play, and, for the time being, I 
was happy. Once I saw her sweet blue eyes 
fixed upon me very intently. I pretended 
not to be sensible of it; I wanted her to feast 
her eyes as long as possible. I knew that ir 
she allowed herself to gaze upon my beauty 
fifteen minutes without winking, that she 
must love me. I never knew that to fail in a 
single instance. I held my watch in my hand 
till the time was out. There was a trium- 
phant expression in the corner of my left eye 
—I knew that her heart was mine. 

Just as we arose to leave the theatre, I 
turned the full glory of my countenance upon 
her. She gasped for breath; it was almost 
too much for her; but she survived, and her 
attendant took her out. Alas! was I to never 
see her more ? 


“The world bnds every year, 
But the heart but once; and when 
The blossom falls off sere, 
No new blossom comes again.” 


I do not wish my reader to suppose that all 
hearts are alike. There are hearts, I firmly 
beligve, that can blossom as often as once in 
every three months; but mine is not of that 
order. I never loved but once. I am posi- 
tively sure that I shall never love another. 


DARLING, 


To be sure, it is sweet to think that I shall 
ever be true to her, but there is some bitter 
with the sweet. I realize it when I think of 
my many female friends. I would gladly love 
them all. It cuts me to the heart to think I 
cannot. But no, I can never love but one, 
and that one, at the time of which I am 
speaking, was a stranger to me. 

Shall I tell you how for months I rodmed 
the streets of Boston, in search of my lost 
love? How I looked into every horse-car, 
every hack, every hotel, every store, every 
depot, every train of cars that came or went? 
No, I don’t think I'd better tell you anything 
about it. It would be too much for your 
mental organization. Shall I tell you howl 
blistered my feet, in the vain search for the 
loved one? How that it cost me more for 
boots, in three months, than it ever did before 
in three years? How that I grew so pale 
and thin, that every time I put my handker- 
chief to my nasal organ, the end of my nose 
cut a hole right through it? Do you think it 
best for me to tell you? Wouldn’t you jike it 
just as well if I didn’t? I amsure you would. 
The tale would be too harrowing to you. 

But about this time, my friend Seth Rattle- 
head, who resides in Plumsucket, came to 
town to pay me a visit. He didn’t recognize 
me at first, I had grown so poor and pale. 

“ Been sick, my boy?” he asked. 

Yes. Lung fever,” I answered. You see, 
I didn’t want to tell him the true cause of 
my altered appearances, because I knew that 
he would laugh at me. Seth is entirely des- 
titute of a heart. 

“ Well, you are recovering now, I see. Sup- 
pose you return with me, when I go back to 
Plumsucket? A little country air might do 
you good. Then, besides, I want to introduce 
you to some of my friends—ladies, of course. 
You'll be quite a lion in Plumsucket. Why, 
you have no idea what a sensation your last 
novel made there.” 

I don’t know, my dear reader, that I have 
informed you that I am an author. Well, 
such is the fact. My first novel, entitled 
“The Snuff-colored Rover, or The Pirate of 
Mendon Pond,” created a great sensation in 
the literary world; and my next, entitled 
“Huldah, or The Oysterman’s Daughter,” 
which Seth referred to, made the name of 
Frederick Fitzmullen immortal. 
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“Miss Sarah Rosepink,” continued Seth, 
“pronounced your last novel the greatest 
that was ever written.” 

“Ah, then it seems that I am appreciated 
in Plumsucket, at least,” I remarked. 

“Yes, indeed; and, by the way, Miss Rose- 
pink is something of a blue stocking, too. 


She is very anxious to behold her favorite | 


author, as she calls you, Fred; and do you 
know, I promised to bring you back with me? 
Will you go?” 

Thus urged, I consented. Anything for a 
change I hailed with joy. I felt that I never 
should behold the idol of my affections again. 
The Fates were against us, and I would try, 
although I knew, or felt sure, that I never 
could. 

Fred remained in Boston three days, then 
we started for Plumsucket. 

The train from Boston leaves you in a 
snow-bank, just five miles from Plumsucket. 
Noah’s ark on runners takes you up there, 
and carries you through, for twenty-five cents 
in postage stamps. The ark is driven by 
Deacon Tuttle, who lands you at the “ Blue 
Dragon Tavern,” in Plumsucket, after an 
hour’s drive. Mine host of the “ Blue Dragon ” 
greets you with a sunny smile. Seth took me 
into the bar-room, and we greeted each other 
with another “sunny smile”—bottled sun- 
shine of the heart. Then I was introduced 
to mine host, Mr. Loveliphellow. 

“Ah! I am happy to make the acquain- 
tance of so noted an author as Mr. Fitzmul- 
len,” said he, smilingonce again. “I presume 
this is your first visit to Plumsucket ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“What a pity! Suppose you had died with- 
out ever seeing Plumsucket? What a horri- 
ble fate! But perhaps you are not aware 
what a great town this is—or was, rather. 
George Washington stopped at the hotel once, 
sir. Lafayette thought of coming here. We 
once sent a representative to. Congress from 
this town, sir; and one of our late ministers 
to England at one time resided in this town. 
Why, sir, Plumsucket has been settled two 
hundred years!” 

. “And still keeps settling,” remarked Seth. 

But Mr. Loveliphellow didn’t notice the 
interruption. 

“We have a young lady here,” continued 
he, “ who is now writing a history of the town, 
publishing the same in form of letters to the 
‘ Plumsucket Fish-Horn.’ They will probably 
_be published in book form soon, and will no 
doubt have an immense sale, as anything 
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appertaining to the history of Plumsucket 
must be interesting to the whole world.” 


I thought so too. 

“By the way, Mr. Fitzmullen, if you are 
going to remain in town a few days, we should 
be happy to have you deliver a lecture before 
our lyceum. We shall not charge you any- 
thing for the privilege—or you might write a 
poem for the lyceum paper. To an author 
like yourself, this would be as good as owning 
the trump of Fame and doing your own toot- 
ing. If you wish a subject, you could write 
upon something connected with our church. 
This would take, as we are all fond of sacred 
poetry. ‘The Belfry at Plumsucket, would 
be a pretty title.” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“Shall I tell the ladies that you will favor 


them with a poem for the ‘Evening 
Twinkler?’” 
“T will think of it,” I replied. 


I left the hotel then in company with Seth. 

“Queer chip, that landlord,” I remarked. 

“Rather. Plumsucket is noted for queer 
people. The people are all very proud of 
their native town, as you will remark. There 
is no business done here; everybody lives on 
his interest money. The old men are all 
troubled with cacoethes loquendi; and the 
young ladies with cacoethes scribendi. For 
that reason they have a lyceum, where they 
can sport and write to their heart’s content. 
The young lady whom I spoke to you about, 
eis an active member of the lyceum. You 
will see her there to-morrow night.” 

My dear young gentleman, did you ever 
learn through your particular friend that 
some young lady admired you very much? 
If so, you can fancy my feelings. 

When we had reached home, and after 
tea, we repaired to Seth’s room. 

“Now for a cigar,” said he. 

“And now about Miss Rosepink,” said I, 
lighting a weed. “I’m interested.” 

The reader must not suppose from this that 
I had forgotten my first love—the beautiful 
stranger; by no means. 

“The heart that has truly loved never forgets.” 

So the poet says, and I believe it. But 
still, I could not but feel an interest in one 
who admired me. 

“Well,” began Seth, “of Miss Rosepink’s 
beauty, I shall say nothing; that will speak 
for itself. But she is a very intelligent young 
lady, of good family, and some fortune, highly 
accomplished, ete. Now, my boy, if you ever 
think of entering the holy state of matrimony, 
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you can’t do better than to take Miss Rose- 
pink for a partner in joy or sorrow.” 
“Hum! you’d better take your advice to 
yourself. Candidly, Seth, I never intend to 
” 


“Ha! ha! ha! That’s a good joke. Why, 
how can you help it? I know of only one 
way, which is to go to M——. You'll be safe 
there, as all the ladies are either married or 
engaged. Queer place. There are pretty 
girls in. M——, lots of them. I intended to 
marry one of them, but alas! they were all 
engaged. They engage them as soon as they 
can creep. If you want a wife there, you 
must go to the General Agency, and send in 
your name to the clerk. He looks over the 
latest births, and then passes you a ticket, 
numbered and dated. Then he tells you to 
call again seventeen years hence. You do so, 
and show your ticket—No. 408. Maiden of 
seventeen, with ticket of corresponding num- 
ber, is passed to you. Then you march up to 
the parson’s and have the business concluded. 
Parson does the marrying by the gross for the 
General Agency. Queer way, isn’t it? But 
that’s the way they engage ’em in the town 
of M 

Dear reader, I do not vouch for the truth 
of my friend’s story, though I consider it very 
probable. 

But about Miss Rosepink. I dreamed of 
her that night. Singular as it may seem, she 
bore a very strong resemblance to the beauti- 
ful stranger I had seen at the theatre. But 
then, it was nothing but a dream. 

Next morning we took a stroll around town. 
Plumsucket has two churches, two stores, 
and a blacksmith’s shop. The stores keep a 
large assortment of goods constantly on hand. 
You can buy anything from a meeting-house 
pulpit to a fish-hook—(these are considered 
dry goods.) The stores are also used as 
forums, where the pent-up thoughts of Plum- 
sucket’s one hundred orators can burst forth. 

One gentleman, who, at the time we en- 
tered the store, was making a stirring appeal 
in the behalf of outraged and suffering 
humanity, was pointed out to me as the father 
of Miss Rosepink. I was presented to him. 
He condescended to take my hand. Then, 
after surveying me for an instant, he asked: 

“How is it, my young friend, that you, 
being supposed to have some talent, was not 
born in Plumsucket ?” 

I told him that it was singular. 

“Yes, very—very! You were never in 
Plumsucket before ?” 


“No sir.” 

“ That is singular, too. Did you know, my 
young friend, that this town has been settled 
two hundred years—that George Washington 
once visited it, and Lafayette thought of do- 
ing the same—and that we once sent a mem- 
ber to Congress from this town, and that a 
certain minister to England resided here at 
one time ?” 

I informed him that I was aware of the 
fact, and after some more conversation, in 
which Mr. Rosepink endeavored to impress 
upon my mind the vast importance of the 
town of Plumsucket, we parted. 

That evening, I went with my friend Rat- 
tlehead to the lyceum, which was held in the 
town hall. 

Perhaps you have entered an assembly of 
strangers in a country town. If so, you can 
fancy my feelings when I entered the hall 
and found myself in the presence of that 
august body, the Plumsucket Lyceum. One 
hundred and thirty-five pair of eyes were im- 
mediately turned upon my face, one hundred 
and thirty-five noses were pointed directly at 
my nose, one hundred and thirty-five mouths 
gaped to receive me, and two hundred ind 
seventy rows of glistening teeth grinned at 
me. It was an awful moment! The cold 
sweat stood in large drops upon my sunny 
brow. Unable longer to support the weight 
of my body upon my legs, we took seats. 

The president of the lyceum, a grand and 
stately old gentleman of thirty-two winters, 
called the meeting to order, and then we 
listened to a song from the Plumsucket Glee 
Club, entitled “ Plumsucket the Gem of Crea- 
tion,” set to the tune of “Saw my Leg off.” 
Next, the reading of the report ofthe last 
lyceum, by a very angelic young lady, who 
wore waterfall curls and violet eyes, but who, 
sad to relate, had left her chin at home—at 
least, she hadn’t any with her. Then the 
reading of “The Plumsucket Evening Twin- 
kler” was called for. I had a premonition 
that destiny was near. I dared not raise my 
eyes at first. I listened to the sweet voice for 
a moment, and then I looked up, Could it 
be? WasI dreaming? No! no! That red 
hair, those azure eyes, that rosebud mouth, 
that form! It was, it was the beautiful stran- 
ger whom I loved ! 

“ Miss Rosepink,” whispered Rattlehead. 

“One and the same,” I answered, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

I continue this story no longer in the 
heartless strain in which I began. I must 
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draw it toaclose. Love is a sacred subject. 

At the close of the debate, I was introduced 
to Miss Rosepink. “We have met before,” 
she said. 

“Yes, once. I hope we may oft meet 
again.” 

I accompanied her to her home. I—ah! 
such things are too sacred to be revealed. 
Long after that I learned that she had loved 
me from the first. How could she help it, 
gentle reader? 

There was 2 wedding in Plumsucket«soon 
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after. Miss Rosepink was there, and so was 
I. The band played “Who will care for 
mother now?” and the Glee Club sang, “ Let 
me kiss him for his mother.” You should 
have seen them do it. It was directly after 
the minister had been talking to Miss Rose- 
pink and I upon some subject (I’ve forgotten 
what) in which he thought we were both 
interested. 

Since that time, the young lady abovemen- 
tioned has resided with me, under the as- 
sumed name of Mrs. Frederick Fitzmullen. 


“Dip I never tell you, said Phil Daventry, 
as we sat in his snug library, after his charm- 
ing wife had retired, leaving us with brandy 
and pipes, “ how a mud-bath won an heiress ? 
No? Here goes, then;” and he commenced 
his recital, which I summarise. é 

Layland Hall was decidedly one of the 
prettiest country houses in Hampshire. The 
lawn was very large, very green, and very 
velvety to the foot. The flower-beds around 
were brilliant with masses of red and white 
roses, whose fragrance loaded the air. The 
little trout-stream which, spanned by a rural 
bridge, divided the garden from the park, was 
one of the brightest and most picturesque 
rivulets in England; and, to crown all, Lay- 
land was the home of one of the most genial 
squires in the country. 

And the squire had a wife and daughter. 
The former was still young as a matron, for 
thirty-five summers had only ripened her Sax- 
on beauty into the fullest bloom, and the charm 
of her manner and voice was as potent as in 
her days of triumphant girlhood in the season. 
The latter was simply the cynosure of the 
squirearchy’s eyes, the beloved—strange truth! 
—of her own sex, and the idolized of the 
neighboring poor. 

Agatha Layland was very beautiful. It was 
the red rosebud English beauty that she pos- 
sessed, and increased by the enchantment of 
her graceful mien and bearing, which well ac- 
corded with her sunny smile and low, musical 
voice. Nature had been very bountiful, for 
the girl was as pretty as good and clever. Her 
exquisite pink-hued complexion matched with 
her golden-brown hair and her brilliant hazel 
eyes. The red lips curved mto the most irre- 
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sistible smiles, and the frank, full gaze which, 
while speaking, she fixed on her interlocutor, 
gave a sense of her power. In figure she was 
slight, but tall, and rounded in outline; in 
short, a most favorable specimen of a high-bred 
beauty of eighteen, essentially English in 
everything. 

A large party surrounded the breakfast-table 
on the June morning on which our story 
opens. At the bottom sat the hospitable squire, 
reading extracts from the newly-arrived county 
paper for the benefit of his guests. His house 
was Liberty Hall in every way, and therefore 
he was quite prepared to hear the hum of 
conversation which went on, despite his en- 
deavors to interest every one. 

Sitting next to Miss Layland, and apparent- 
ly on the best terms with her and himself, 
was a very handsome and well-dressed man of 
thirty. His air, manner, and costume all 
showed that he was a veritable man of the 
world, a petit maitre, perhaps, but still one 
who had plenty of good breeding, aplomb, and 
social talent—a talent, of all others, very valu- 
able in country houses. F 

Horace Raimonte was a favorite with the 
world in general, for he dealt largely in a facile 
currency—good-natured professions. His good 
temper and power of self-adaptation were re- 
markable, and few persons who heard his 
genial offers of services never meant to be 
performed, and sympathetic assurances that 
meant nothing, would have guessed the under- 
current of selfishness which flowed below. 

He was particularly esteemed by the squire 
of Layland, who thought him one of the best 
and most unselfish fellows in the world. Mrs. 
Layland, too, though in a less degree, was a 
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friend and advocate of Raimonte’s; but Aga- 
tha, while she admired the bonhomie, good 
temper, and unruffled demeanor which it was 
his practice to preserve under all circum- 
stances, was by no means so prepossessed in 
his favor as were her parents. 

If any one person appeared more than 
another to disadvantage beside the brilliant 
Horace—and no one came up to him in the 
appearance of readiness to do anything for 
anybody—it was his cousin, George Raimonte, 
apale, satarnine mathematician, fresh from 
Cambridge, shunning society, immersed in his 
problems, and plainly showing his utter disgust 
for any one who strove to interrupt the tenor 
of his way. He was given to dropping out 
growled sarcasms at the expense of people who 
interfered with the prosecution of his beloved 
studies, and he had an acrid impatience of 
people less intellectual than himself. Shy, 
awkward, hating woman’s society, and writh- 
ing in self-reproach when he saw his gay cous- 
in the life and soul of every circle in which he 
was, George Raimonte had earned a reputation 
very contrary to that of Horace. 

“So we’re to have a picnic?” said Mr. 
Layland, suddenly. 

“ Yes, papa,” answered his daughter; “ we’re 
going up the river, and then we can choose a 
pretty place.” 

“And I'll hook and broil some trout fresh 
from the water, with the squire’s permission,” 
said Horace. 

“What a useful fellow you are, Raimonte !” 
said young Esmond, of the Artillery, who was 
one of Horace’s stanchest followers. 

“Useful! It’s a pleasure to do allone can,” 
said Horace, beaming with good nature and 
satisfaction. 

“Very few fellows carry it out as you do, 
Tlorace,” said the squire, approvingly. 

“Not at all. Well, let’s settle how we'll all go. 
I'll take care of the hampers and umbrellas.” 

Every one else was only considering how to 
pair off with his or her favorite companion, 
and appreciated and applauded all the more 
Mr. Raimonte’s kindness. 

“Because it’s the largest boat, and he can 
smoke at his tase,” grumbled George Rai- 
monte, in a low voice, and looking disgusted. 

His speech, unfortunately, was heard by 
Mr. Layland, who made a severe reply, for he 
saw George’s look, and overrated its meaning. 
The general opinion seemed to tally with the 
squire’s. 


“O, George only joked,” said Mr. Horace 


Raimonte, playing his favorite role of magna- 
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nimity,thereby reaping fresh harvests of praise, 
while his unfortunate cousin turned sullenly 
away. 

“ What a contrast of temper,” said Agatha, 
half pityingly, as she looked from her dressing- 
room window, a few minutes after, on the 
lawn, where Horace was running about, with 
his coat off, and full of bustling cheeriness, 
among the hampers, while George sat, hands 
in pockets, under an enormous sycamore, and 
looking daggers at every one near him. 

The young lady addressed her remark to Rer 
bosom friend, Miss Selina Charlton, a lady of 
a certain age, great shrewdness, and a repu- 
tation for being tinged with blue-stockingism. 
“An old creature,” was her own sex’s verdict, 
for Miss Charlton said sharp things, in a good- 
humored way, and, while essentially kind- 
hearted, had an intolerance of sham. 

“Pooh!” said Miss Charlton, “ there’s more 
good under George’s sulky temper than 
Horace’s varnish, I’m sure; he’s hollow!” 

“Selina!” said Agatha, severely, “he’s a 
very kind fellow—and look there !” 

A fact occurred on the lawn which seemed 
to bear out the general opinion of the Rai- 
monte’s relative characters. Little Effie Clare, 
the rector’s daughter, a pretty child, of six 
years old, came up to George and persisted in 
her request that he would weave a wreath 
from the roses in her hand. He refused several 
times, and at last, pushing the flowers away, 
gave the little girl by mistake a slight push 
also, which made her lose her balance. Miss 
Effie, always a spoiled child, resented this with 
the full power of her lungs, and Mrs. Layland, 
whose favorite she was, crossed the lawn to 
her rescue. Horace left his hampers, seized 
the baby coquette in his arms, and soon sooth- 
ed her into smiles. The picnic party, who 
were in great force on the balcony, looked on, » 
and, with their accustomed discrimination, 
pronounced Horace Raimonte the best fellow 
in the world, and George a sulky brute. 

“There!” said Agatha, her hazel eyes 
softening as she saw the frightened child turn- 
ing from sobs to smiles, and looking up glee- 
fully in Horace Raimonte’s face. Miss Chari- 
ton said little, but looked at George Raimonte, 
who, crimson with shame and self-reproach, 
and awkwardly willing to do something to re- 
pair his credit, stood under the sycamore in a 
wretched state of humiliation. 

“Horace has got an audience,” she said, 
quaintly, “ and so has his unfortunate cousin.” 

Miss Layland looked out, her pretty face 
bearing a mixed expression. In front of the 
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window, in his shirt-sleeves, snowy white and 
contrasting with the well-cut clothes he wore, 
for he neglected nothing, was Horace sooth- 
ing Effie, and being approvingly glanced at by 
the squire, his wife, and the various visitors. 
In the back-ground was the unhappy George. 

Pity touched the young beauty’s heart, and 
she was silent. But, woman-like, while her 
heart sympathized with George, her eye rest- 
ed on Horace’s handsome, flushed face, con- 
trasting with the pretty baby features of the 
chilé, who put up her little mouth to kiss him. 

In due time the party were assembled at the 
river, and embarked in different boats. Young 
Esmond, whose ambition was so great for being 
in the same boat with Agatha as to make him 
mentally forfeit pay, commission, and pros- 
pects, for the chance of securing it, was grati- 
fied in his darling wish, for to his utter surprise 
Raimonte volunteered to stick to the provision 
boat. 

“What a good fellow he is!” said Esmond, 
to the rector; “actually he gives up Miss Lay- 
land’s society for the sake of looking after us 
all.” 

Miss Charlton, who overheard the speech, 
looked sarcastic; Miss Layland blushed. 

Amid the usual Babel of laughing, talking, 
instructing, and questioning,the different boats 
started on-their way along the reed-bordered, 
lily-covered, winding Avon, and Horace Rai- 
monte was left alone. 

“Thank goodness,” he muttered, “now I 
can enjoy myself!” So saying, he lit a cigar, 
and stepped into the provision boat. 

Looking round where the river sloped con- 
siderably, he saw through the thick bushes 
Miss Layland and her friend taking a short 
cut over the meadows from one bend of the 
river to another. At the same time poor 
George came in sight, his head down, and his 
whole gate showing despondency. 

“Ah!” said Horace, “she’s very handsome. 
How down in the mouth George is! No 
wonder; he has made a mess of it.” P 

The boat drifted on, and already the distan 
laugh of the party came on its occupant’s ears. 

“You take it easy,” said a voice; and 
Horace, starting up, saw his cousin, who had 
made a short cut and was sitting by the river. 
Also Horace saw what his cousin did not— 
Miss Layland resting with her friends fora few 
minutes, and loading their hands with blue 
forget-me-nots. 

The ladies had proceeded some distance, 
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them out of sight and hearing. 

“Wont ye give me a cast across, thin, yer 
onner?” said an unmistakable Irish voice; 
and an old woman, very muddy, and holding 
two couple of live fowls, tied by the leg, in 
each hand, stood on the bank. 

Mr. Raimonte looked at his accurate dress 
and boots, and at his cushions, after which he 
leisurely surveyed the tired and muddy old 
woman. 

“No, my good lady,” he said, with a sneer, 
“ you really can’t have room here.” 

“Par parenthese,” said Phil, “I should tell 
you this woman was old Biddy Conigan, a 
special pet of Agatha’s, and a fowl-fancier.” 

“Sure, thin, ye’ll jist putt me birrds across,” 
said the old woman, insinuatingly; and as the 
river here was very narrow, she, with an insinu- 
ating smile, placed the fowls on the boat. “I can 
cross be the foot-plank, up higher,” she added. 

“So can your fowls,” said Raimonte, savage- 
ly, for some mud splashed his white waistcoat, 
and he swung the birds into the water. The 
shriek of the old lady couldn’t have been 
louder if children, instead of hens, had been 
the sufferers. 

“Pull ’em out—they’re gowld Polan’s. Pull 
’em out, sir. Ah! would ye be so cruel, ye 
murtherin blaggard!” she screamed, as the 


; unhappy hens fluttered in the stream. 


“By-by!” said Horace, mockingly, as the 
old creature burst into tears, and drifted on. 

Miss Layland’s eyes flashed, and she sprang 
forward. At that minute a violent splash was 
heard, and George Raimonte blundered into 
the river, going into a mud-bank up to his 
knees, and splashing his face and hair, as he 
rescued the cackling Polands and threw them 
to the old woman, who alternately kissed them 


-and blessed George at the top of her voice. 


Scrambling out sheepishly, and in sore case, 
George met Miss Layland’s eyes with actual 
tears in them. 

“She was a curious girl,” added Phil, “in 
these days of young-ladyism.” 

Horace, who didn’t see her, laughed heartily 
at George, and went on his way. The others, 
however, arrived at the picwic long before 
him, and his reception was exceedingly cool. 

“Which is the diamond and which the 
paste jewel?” said Miss Charlton, trium- 
phantly. 

“Agatha’s to be married next month,” 
added Phil, “and to George, the mud-diver.” 


and Horace had drifted onward, imagining 
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The Florist. 


Madwort. thus treated, they will flower the following summer. 
Herbaveous plants, both perennial and annual, of When the seeds are not sown till spring, they will 
low growth, and with showy flowers; chiefly natives not flower till the second summer. 


of Euro) A. saxatile, which about a foot — 
pe. grows 


high, and which produces its yellow flowers in April, 
is one of the most ornamental of the perennial species, Beautiful hardy annuals, with rose-colored, white, 
and is well adapted either for rockwork or pots. It ®24 purple flowers, natives of California, requiring 
isof easy culture in common soil, if not kept too *@ Same treatment as other Californian annuals. 
moist; but thrives best in sand or gravel. The per- They may, however, be sown in spring; and as, when 
ennial species are readily increased by cuttings plant- _*his is the case, they are apt to become drawn up, the 
ed under a hand-glass, and the annual ones by seeds. © S®neral appearance of the bed is much improved by 
they are in truth not true perennials, but plants with °F April. 
half-shrubby or suffruticose stems, they areapttobe Clivea, . 
injured by either severe winters or very hot summers. An imperfect bulb, or leek-rooted plant, easy of 
cultare in the greenhouse in loamy soil ; it preserves 
Amethystea. its deep green foliage all the year, and sends up strong 
An annual plant with blue flowers; a native of stems bearing red and yellow flowers from May to 
Siberia, of easy culture in any soil or situation,except 4 ugust. 
— Several species of this genus are well known as gar- 
Aubrietia. den flowers ; particularly D. Moldavica,the Moldavian 
A genus of pretty little plants, generally with pur- Balm, a hardy annual, and D. Canariense, the Balm 
ple flowers, above three inches high, which flowerin of Gilead, a greenhouse shrub, which should be 
March, and are admirably adapted for potsormin- grown in rich mould, and is propagated by cuttings. 
jature rockwork. They grow in any common soil, Some of the perennial species, such as D. canescens, 


and are readily propagated by division. D. grandiflorum (a native of Siberia,) and D. austria- 
—_ cum, have large and splendid blue flowers; all these 
Banksia. are quite hardy in any common garden soil, and they 


Evergreen New Holland shrubs, with curious flow- are all propagated by seeds or division of the roots. 
ers, resembling a kind of brush, but generally more 
remarkable for the beauty of their leaves, which are Epidendrum. 
curiously notched and cut. All the species grow well Parasitic plants, which should be grown in a damp 
ina mixture of sandy peat and loam, with the pots stove or orchideous house, on pieces of wood hung up 
well drained; and cuttings of the young wood root rom the rafters for that purpose. The roots must be 


with some difficulty in sand under a bell-glass, with wrapped in damp moss tied on the wood, into 
a slight bottom-heat. " which they will soon penetrate. These plants may 
also be grown in baskets, or cocoa-nuts filled with 


Benthamia. moss, and hung up in the same manner. 


A very handsome evergreen shrub, with large white Cacali a 
showy flowers, which are succeded by scarlet frait “A halt-bardy annual, with bright scarlet flower, 
ng the appearance of a large strawberry. It Gaeinted, 
thrives best inf loam, and may be propagated by } somewhat resembling that of the common Gro’ 
It is cultivated for the brilliancy of the color of its 
cuttings, or seeds, which it produces in abundance. 
flowers, though it is scarcely worth the trouble it re- 
Calceolarias quires ; as it must not only be raised on a hotbed, but 
Are propagated by cuttings, which strike readily its long slender stalks must be staked and tied up, to 
in the same soil as that in which the plants are ™#ke it look at all neat. 
grown; and which do not even require the aidof a pyitum. 
bell-glass, though they will certainly strike sooner © annuals of the easiest culture, of no beauty with 
under one than without. The seeds ripen in great respect to the flowers, but remarkable for the showy 
abundance, and they should be sown as soon as they appearance of their spikes of succulent scarlet fruit. 
are ripe. The young plants should be pricked out as _— 
soon as they come up, and then transplanted into Blumenbachia. 
larger and larger pots, increasing gradually in size, Dwart annuals, with pretty white flowers, and very 
and each being only a little larger than the preceding curiously twisted seed-pod+; which only require sow- 
one, till they begin to show flower-buds; and when ing in the open border in April. 
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Roast Veal and Chicken Bones 


Make a very nice soup, boiled with vegetables; but 
add a handfal of maccaroni, break it up fine, and 
boil the soup half an hour after it is putin. Color 


the soup with a little soy or catsup. 


Roast Venison Soup. 

Break up the bone; put it into the soup-pot with 
about four quarts of water, carrots, onions, pepper, 
salt, and cloves; boil it three hours, then strain it. 
Take halfa pound of butter, braided in three spoon- 
fuls of flour, and stir into the soup; let it boil up 
once; then ald half a pintof red wine; cut somg 
pieces of toasted bread in dice form, and lay in the 
bottom of the tureen; turn the soup on to it. 

Pig’s Head baked. 

Let it be divided and thoroughly cleaned; take out 
the brains, trim the snout and ears, bake it an hour 
and a half, wash the braius thoroughly, blanch them, 
beat them up with an egg, pepper and salt, and some 
finely chopped or pounded sage, and a small piece of 
butter; fry them. or brown them before the fire; 
serve with the head. 


_ Vermicelli Soup. 


Put a shin of veal, one onion, two carrots, two tur- 
nips, and a little salt, into four quarts of water. Boil 
this three hours; add two cups of vermicelli, and boil 
itam hour and a half longer. Before serving, take 
out the bone and vegetables. 


Boiled Turkey. 

Is prepared the same as for roasting, except in the 
dressing. Put in the pork chopped very fine, instead 
of butter. In trussing, turn the wings on the back, 
instead of the sides, as for roasting; flouracloth well 
pin up the turkey tight; put it into boiling water 
where one or two pounds of salt pork have been boil- 
ing some time; let this boil with the turkey. Dish 
the pork with the turkey op a separate dish, with 
some parsley. Serve with oyster or celery sauce. 


A turkey weighing eight pounds requires an hour 
and a half to boil. 


Roast Chickens. 

Dress and roast the same as a turkey. A pair of 
chickens weighing six pounds require an hour and a 
half to roast. Make the gravy the same as for a tur- 
key, except the mace, which is to be omitted. 


Boiled Chickens. 

Dcessed and boiled the samé as a turkey. Some 
cooks do not stuff boiled chickens or turkeys; but 
the dressing adds as much to the boiled as to the 
roast. Pork boiled with chickens is very necessary. 
A pair of chickens require from one to two hours to 
boil, depending upon the size and age. 

Pudding-Pies. 

One pint of milk, three ounces of ground rice; boil 
for fifteen minutes. When taken off the fire, stir in 
three ounces of butter, and four ounces of sugar. 
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The Mousewife. 


Add six well-beaten eggs, a few grains of salt, and 
flavor with nutmeg, lemon-peel, bay-leaf, etc. When 
nearly cold, line pans with puff-paste, fill with the 
custard, strew currants over, bake fifteen or twenty 
minutes in a gentle oven. 


Indian Trifie. 

Boil a quart of new milk with a large stick of cin- 
namon; thicken it with rice flour, first moistened 
with cold milk, and sweeten to your taste. Pour it 
into a dish, and when cold cut it into the shape of a 
star, orany other shape you please ; take out the spare 
rice and fill the shape with custard. Ornament with 
slit almonds and spots of currant jelly. . 


Chicken Water. 

Take half a chicken, divested of all fat, and break 
the bones; add to this half a gallon of water, and boil 
or fifteen or twenty minutes. Season with salt. 


Home-made Figs. 

Pare and core pears, peaches, or quinces, make a 
syrup, flavored with lemon-peel. Boil the fruit till 
done, then drain it through a cullender, and spread 
on dishes; place in the sunshine, or in a moderately 
heated stove, till nearly dry, sprinkle with loaf sugar ; 
dry a little more; then pack them in boxes, and put 
in a cool place. Figs made in this way are considered 
superior to real imported figs. 


Pig’s Head boiled. 

This isa more profitable dish, though not so pleasant 
to the palate; it should first besalted, which is usually 
done by the pork butcher; it should be boiled an 
hour and a quarter; it must be boiled gently, or the 
meat will be hard; serve with vegetables. 


Quince and Apple Jelly. 

Cut small and core an equal weight of tart apples 
and quinces. Put the quinces in a preserving kettle, 
with water to cover them, and boil till soft; add the 
apples, still keeping water to cover them, and boil 
till the whole is nearly a pulp. Put the whole intoa 
jelly bag, and strain without pressing. 


How to clear Soapsuds. 

It is well known, says an Australian paper, that a 
little alum dissolved is very effective in clearing 
muddy water; but, ashort time since, some alum 
was applied ina manner which, from its novelty and 
its valuable results, is worthy of notice. In a place 
where water is scarce at present, a little alum was 
dissolved in hot water, and thrown into a tub of 
thick soapsuds. In a short time the soap curdled, 
and, accompanied by the muddy particles, sank to 
the bottom, leaving the water above perfectly clear, 
pure, and devoid of smell. This water was fourd 
very useful for washing clothing in again, when 
poured off the sediment. A similar result was at- 
tained in a quick manner by filling a boiler with 
soapsuds, placing it on a fire, and throwing a bit of 
alum into it. When the suds boiled, the scum went 
over, and left the water clear, soft, and as useful for 
washing clothes as it had originally been. 
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Curious 


A Valuable Invention. 

A fire-damp indicator, contrived by Mr. Ansell, 
combines a novel application of the small aneroid, for 
one of these instruments is comprised in the appa- 
ratus, and isso arranged, that assoon as the fatal 
gas presses on the vacuum-box, the hand points out 
the presence of fire-damp. At the same time, a gal- 
vanic battery is set in action, and rings a bell, which 
gives warning to all within hearing. In some situa- 
tions t).is instrument may be of service, but in others 
there might be risk that its adoption would lead to 
carelessness; for, after all, the best security for a 
mine is an efficient and constantly-watched system 
of ventilation, combined with thorough inspection of 
every part of the workings. 


A Puzzle. 

Some years ago the following inscription, engraved 
on a fragment of stone, was discovered among the 
relics of au antiquarian, and its translation was un- 
known to all,some supposing it to refer to the Em- 
peror Claudian, till a lad one day spelt it out, and 
perhaps our readers can do the same: 

BENE, 
A. T. H. T. H. 1.8.8. T. 
ONE RE. POS. ET. 
H, CLAUD. COSTER TRIP 
E. SELLER O. 
F. IMP 
IN. GT. ONAS DO 


A Large Barometer. 

Mr. John Browning has produced an aneroid 
barometer of extraordinary dimensions, as may be 
judged of from the fact that the face or dial-plate 
is two feet in diameter. The hand, for the sake 
of lightness, is made of aluminium, and it ranges 
over eighteen inches of the dial for every inch 
that the mercury in an ordinary barometer rises or 
falls. This giant aneroid is, moreover, so highly 
sensitive, that in windy weather the hand is always 
oscillating in accordance with variations of the at- 
mospheric pressure, and it will indicate differences 
of height of a few feet only. This instrument 
would be valuable in an observatory, where a com- 
plete series of meteorological<observations was in 
Progress. 

The Wonders of a Watch. 

There are very few of the many who carry watches 
who ever think of the complexity of its delicate 
mechanism, or of the extraordinary and unceasing 
labor it performs, and how astonishingly well itbears 
up and does its duty under what would be consider- 
ed very shabby treatment in almost any other ma- 
chinery. There are many who think a watch ought 
to run and keep good time for years without even a 
drop of oil, who would not think of running a com- 
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PMatters. 


wheels of which do but a fraction of the service. We 
“were forcibty strack with this thought the other day, 


mon piece of machinery a day without oiling, the. 


upon hearing a person remark that, by way of grati- 
fying his curiosity he had made a calculation of the 
revolutions which the wheels in a watch make in a 
day anda year. The result of this calculation is as 
suggestive as it is interesting. For example: The 
main wheel makes four revolutions in 24 hours, or 
1460 in a year; the second or cen‘re wheel, 24 revolu- 
tions in 24 hours, or 8760 in a year; the third wheel, 
192 in 24 hours, or 69,080 in a year; the fourth wheel 
(which carries the second-han), 1440 in 24 hours, or 
525,600 in a year; fifth, or ’scape wheel, 12 960 in 24 
hours, or 4,728 400 revolutions in a year; while the 
beats or vibrations made in 24 hours are 388,800, or 
141,812,000 in a year. 


A new Dye-Wood. 

The Journal of the Linnwan Society contains a re- 
port by Dr. Kirk on a heretofore unknown dye-wood 
which he brought from the banks of the Rovuma, in 
Eastern Africa. It isof the genus described by bota- 
nists as Oudranea, and grows as a large shrub with 
thick central stem. On chemical examination, it is 
found to yield a coloring matter somewhat between 
quercitron-bark and fustic, and its value is estimated 
at £6 103. per ton. Specimens of the wood and 
leaves are placed in the Herbarium at Kew, and 
also at Edinburgh, where they can be seen by per- 
sons interested in the subject. Perhaps, as Dr. Kirk 
is about to revisit Eastern Africa, he will be able te 
make arrangements for sending over the wood ia 
large quantities. 


Speed and Strength of Insects. 

An humble-bee has been known to distance a loco- 
motive going at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
and a dragon-fly to escape from a swallow after an 
lhour’s chase. A few burying-beetles will place a 
mole under the earth in an hour, which is a feat 
equal to as many ee 

same space of time. 


Steel fusee Watch-Chains. 

The manufacture of steel fusee watch-chains, for 
the internal machinery of watches, is, and has been, 
for nearly a hundred years, a staple of Christchurch, 
Hants; youpg girls, with small fingers and delicate 
touch, being the manufacturers. Each chain is 
about eight inches in length, and contains upwards 
of 500 linka, riveted together. It is not thicker than 
a horse-hair, and the separate links can but just be 
perceived with the naked eye. Modern invention 
has as yet discovered no substitute for this chain, 
equal to it in slenderness, strength and flexibility. 


Suicides. 
In Prussia it has been calculated that of every 


million of inhabitants the Protestants give 153 sui- 
cides, the Jews 51, and the Catholics 47. England 
ranks lowest in the scale as regards suicides, Den- 
mark and North Germany stand bigbest in the num- 
ber of suicides, while France occupies a middle posi- 
tion. 
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I knew a darkey once, who, unlike most of his 
race, was industrious and economical. The result 
was that he owned a “‘ house and lot” near a little 
village in Western Pennsylvania. He soon conclud- 
ed that it wouldn’t do to own property of this kind 
without keeping domestic animals on it, and deter- 
mined to “stock” it. His first acquisition was an 
eld sheep, of the male persuasion, which he was very 
proud of. He spent many leisure moments playing 
with the animal and teaching it various pranks. His 


chief amusement was to get down on the grass on all. 


fours and nod defiance at the animal. Seeing which, 
the latter would make a savage plunge at him and 
attempt to try whose head was the hardest. (It isa 
question.) But as the savage creature came forward 
like a battering ram, darkey would incline his head 
suddenly and drop his face upon the earth. The 
consequence was, that the sheep, missing his mark, 
would tumble over and over for a rod or two, One 
day, the fellow called a couple of passing neighbors 
to witness this achievement. They came to the fence 
and looked over, while he got down on hands and 
knees, as usual,and began to nod at his property. 
The sheep did not seem to see him at first, but, pres- 
ently, raised its head from the grass on which it was 
grazing, and frowned upon him. 

* O, jis’ watch him now!” said Sambo, in glee. 

Olt Buckey made a rush, as was his wont, and 
Sambo suddenly dropped his face to the ground. 
But, as the fiends would have it, his flat nose came 
in contact with a small, sharp snag he had not ob- 
served before, and he jerked back just in time to re- 
ceive the full shock of the sheep’s hard head between 
his own nose and wool. There was such a rolling 
and tumbling over and over for the next quarter of a 
minute, that the neighbors could not tell which was 
the sheep and which was the darkey. They soon got 
scparated, though, and Mr. Darkey got slowly up, 
gri:ned foolishly and said: 

“ Pun my word he nebber done dat afore! Gittin’ 
too smart for dis nigger. I'se a gwine te stop foolin’ 
with sich a follah as dat!” . 

There was plenty of mutton in the neighborhood 
the next day, but that sheep was never seen again. 


A DISGUSTED FRENCHMAN. 

A Frenchman in this country, who was little ac- 
quaintéd with horse-jockeys or horse-flesh, was 
grievously taken in in the purchase of a steed. He 
gave one hundred dollars for a miserable jade of an 
old mare that had been fattened up to sell, and turn- 
ed out to be ringboned, spavined, blind and wind- 
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‘money vat you pay for him?” 


hed been used up tn the trade, and went to request 
the jockey to take back the animal and refund thy 

“Sare,” said he, “1 have fetched back de mar 
horse vat you sell money in my 
pocket back. 

“ Your pocket back?” returned the Jockey, figuiag 
surprise. ‘“ I don’t understand you.” 

“You stand under me,” said the Frenchman, be 
ginning to gesticulate furiously; “you stand under 
me—sare, by gar—you be von grand rascalle—you be 
like Sam—like Sam—vat you call de little mountain?” 

“Sam Hill, I suppose you mean,” said the jockey. 

“Oui, monsieur—Sam de Hill—yes sare, you be 
like two Sam Hill. You sell me one mare for one 
hundred dollars—and he no vorth vun hundred cent, 
by gar!” 

“Why, what was the matter with the beast?” 

“ Mattair! sacre! mattair, did you say? Vy, he's 
all mattair—he no go at all—he got no leg, no feet, no 
wind—he be blind like one stone mit his eyes—he no 
see nobody vid dat eye—he goes v’heeze-o, v’heeze-0, 
like one forge hammer bellows—he go limp, limp—be 
never go over all the ground—he no travel two mile 
in three day. Oui sare, he is one grand sheat—you 
must take him, and fand de money back.” 

“ Refund the money? Ono,I could not think of 
such a thing.” 

“Vat! You nofand me back the money? You 
sheat me vid one hundred dollaire horse dat not go # 
all.” 

“TI never promised you that she would go.” 

“ By gar! vat is one horse good for ven he no go? 
He no better as one dead schackass, by.gar! Vill 
you, sare, take the mare horse back, and give me my 


“No sir, I cannot; twas a fair bargain; your eyes 
were your own market, as we gentlemen of the tur! 


“ Gentlemen de turf! You be no gentlemen at all 
—you be no turf. Mon Dieu! you be one grand Turk 
—you sacredam deceptionee You sheat your own 
born mudder; you play your rascalle tricks on your 
own gotten fadder; you have no principaile.” 

“ The interest is what I go for.” 

“ Yes sare, your interest is no principaile. You be 
von grand rascalle sheat.” 

Failing to obtain redress from the jockey, the poor 
Frenchman sent his “ mare horse” to the auctioneer 
to be sold. But he seemed to be a great jockey, for 
he took good care that the fees for selling should est 
up the price he got for the steed. 

“ By gar,” said the Frenchman, when relating the 
story, “‘1 be sheated all round. De jockey horse he 
sheat me in trade, and de auctioneer he sheat me ip 
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dispose of the hanamile; he sells the mare horse for marrud. So no more at present, but remain your 
ten dollars, and be gar, he sharzed me ‘cleven dol- loving KATHURN AN TILDEN. 
laire for sell him,’ Mon Dieu, so I be take all round To my sweet henry. 

in. I lose "leven and one hundred dollaire in my P. 8. Part Sekkund. Jeems Baslett has razed a 
pocket clear for one sacre dam limp, limp vheeze noo house, and Sally does live so snug; but sho fites 
vind, not see at all, good for noting shapeofamate him sumtimes when he’s a litile Anthony over. My 


horse vorse as nineteen dead shackass, by gar.” sweet Henry lets us keep house, and if you luv me, I 
4 s ’ wont whip you indeed, nor I wont look at nobody 
ORIGIN OF EMINENT MEN. else, 80 I wont. Daddy sais as how I must git mar- 


Some of our newspapers are fond of placing before an ee 
the public the origin of rich men. We think the 8. Part 


poor ones should have a chance, so relate the follow- my pen Is bad, my ink is pail, 
ing brief facts for the encouragement of others: te ou shall 
John Smith was the son of hisfather. He formerly ee 
resiled in New York and other places, but he has SE ay eae 
moved to San Francisco now. P. 8. Noty Beny. Mother’s ded, and Robert has 


Wm. Smith was the son of his mother. Thispar- the fever. Sono more at present from your lovying 
ty’s grandmother is deceased. She was a brick. , KATHURN AN. 

John Brown was the son of old Brown. The body | Tomy Deer henry over the Nallyganees in Pensil- 
of the latter lies mold’ring in the grave. veeny State. ‘ 

Edward Brown was the son of old Brown bya + 


> 


tend, A GIRL WANTED. 
Iienry Jones was the son of a sea-cook. att, 
Wm. Jones was the son ofa gun. Some person help 
John Jones was a Son of Temperance, advertises for é girl. He says: 
'  ‘Wanted—A girl to dwell in my family, assist my 


In early life Gabriel Jones was actually a shoe- 
maker. He is a shoemaker yet. wife in doing the work, and give directions generally. 
Previous to the age of 85, Caleb Jones had never One of the Irish German-American descent will 
given any evidence of extraordinary ability. He has answer, if she was born in Ireland, and knows a 
flap-jack from a boot-jack. 


never given any since. 
We also expect that she will use something besides 
Patrick Murphy is said to have been of Irish 
extraction. . matches to get breakfast with. ~ 
Wages not much object, if she will only leave me 


s Peterson was the son of a common 
encouraged to believe that in case the Scriptures 
were strictly carried out, he would “tuherit the _2f#he should not be satisfied with having five eve- 
earth.” Henever got his property. nings in a week, an effort shall be made to give her 
John Davis’s father was a soap-boiler, and nota eight; she may decide what we shall have to eat, and 
very good soap-boiler at that. John never arrived whether it shall be overdone, underdone, or done at 
st maturity—died in childbirth, he and his:mother. _*!!, and do, in fact, as she pleases, except wear my 
John Jobnson -was @ blacksmith. He died. It Wife's gloves and shoes (unless her hands and feet 
was published in the papers, with a head over it, are within four sizes of being too small.) 
“Deaths.” It was, therefore, thought he died to We always expect to give our help Christmas and 
gain notoriety. He has gotan aunt livingsomewhere. ow ‘Year's gifts, worth trem one dollar to ene bey 
Up to the age of 34, Hosea Wilkerson never had any dred, just as we prefer. 
home but ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and even when he Feather beds or SSE, - 
had that he had tosing it himself, At one time it A sick sister or old “‘ mither” will be no objection, 
was believed that he would have been famous if he bacon ace ener Will, if necessary, 
had become celebrated. He died. He was ! ; 
esteemed for his many virtues. There 4 P. 6. A and musts supplied treo of charge. 
Gry eyo in the crowd when they planted him. The use of the parlor for company. No account 
* taken of the tea or sugar that enters or leaves the 
— 
A MODEL LOVE-LETTER. 
Tho following love-letter was found in the street. a A SENSIBLE JUDGE. 
few .a;ssince. As itis a model ofits kind, we pub- On a trial for an assault which took place at the 
lish it fur the guidance of all young ladies ambitious assizes,some years since, a medical witness, in giv- 
ofmatiimony: ‘ ing his evidence, informed the court that, on exam- 
My Deer Dere Henry—I embrace the present op- ining the prosecutor, he found him suffering from a 
porchoonity to let you knough ashow i am, had a “severe contusion of the integuments under the left 
apell of the aigur, and i hope theas few lines may find orbit, with great extravasation of blood, and ec- 
you erjoyirg the same Blessin! Why don’t you chymosis in the surrounding cellular tissue, which 
onely rite 1 sweate line to tell your sufferin Kathrun wasina tumefied state. There was also consider- 
all about her prett~ sweet Henry. Oh my sweet able abrasion of the cuticle.” 
henry—my turkle dove—my piging—my deer deare Judge—* You mean, I suppose, thatthe man had 
Hen —how my poor sole is longing for yore sweet a black eye?” 
voice —think i hear him singing yanky doodell as he wi “* Yes.” 
kums from his plow now. Mary melden has got a Juadge—‘ Then why not say so at once, in as few 
baba! Oh my deer henry do kum out and lets git words as possible?” 
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Bridget thinks it convenient to start the 
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fire with kerosene, and is herself s . 
AND ITS RESULT. 
powerful, for it carried off the stove and my | 
waterfall at tho same time. 
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